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WAS ONLY DARKNESS 
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event. Drop your info at our offices at Sir George (h- 

; 649) or Loyola (Third floor, Centennial bidg.) or into 

GQ our mailboxes (h-639 or 2nd floor Centennial). Dead- 

eal lines are S p.m. Friday for Tuesday's issue and 5 p.m. 
Wednesday for Friday's issue. 


3, 1984 


Tuesday October 23 


© CUSA Director:These magnifi- 
5° cent creatures are rarely seen in 
< captivity. But we have captured 
one, named Carolyn, and will 
exhibit her every Tuesday in 
K H-637/1, 1-4 pm. Talk to her, 
uj she may talk back. Feeding 
allowed. 

” Abbott and CostelloinBuck 
4 Privates, Free at 7pm in the 
S Campus Centre Main Lounge. 


Wednesday October 24 


< Applied Social science Stu- 
— dent Association weekly 
meeting lpm - 2pm in F-205, 
™ 2035 Bishop st. Call 879-4363 
for info. 
NDP Concordia ist recep- 
tion/meeting. Anyone in- 
terested is welcome. 2:30 - 5 
pm, H-762. 
Central America Committee 
meeting, 4:30 pm in H-539-3. A 
Salvadoran will speak on the 
latest developments. 
Debating Society meeting, 
6-11 pm in EN-399-30, 2070 
Mackay. Workshop program for 
all interested. 
Jazz Nite with Concordia music 
students, 8 pm, Campus Centre 
Main Lounge. For info: 
482-0320, loc. 330. 


CTOBE. 


UESD. 


SU. 


Dear Corry, 


Use the Agenda to publicize any Concordia-related 


On Directing Shakespeare: a 
lecture by John Barton, director 
of the Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany. 8:30 pm, D.B. Clarke 
Theatre, Hall Building. 
Concordia Women’s Collec- 
tive Business Meeting 5:30 - 8 
pm, 2060 Mackay, rm. 202. 
Norma Swenson of the Boston 
Women’s Health Collective, co- 
author of Our Bodies Ourselves, 
8 pm at the Simone de Beauvoir 
lounge. For info: 879-8404. 
Gay men’s discussion group 
every Wednesday, sponsored by 
Lesbian and Gay Friends of 
Concordia. En-307, 8:30 - 
11:00 pm. All interested 
students welcome. For info, call 
Bob Herne, 879-8406 after 6 


pm 

Morphology of Revolution: 
An Empirical Account; a lecture 
by Jaroslav Krejci of the Univer- 
sity of Lancaster. 8:30 pm, 
H-937. 


Thursday, October 25 


Lesbian and Gay Friends of 
Concordia presents a Discus- 
sion. with Political Party 
Representatives. 4 - 6 pm in 
H-333-6. To be confirmed; for 
info call 879-8406. Voice your 
concerns, get answers to our 
questions. 

Schelling and the Absolute: 
a public lecture by Prof. Xavier 
Tilliette. 8:30 pm, Loyola cam- 
pus, AD-131. Sponsored by 
Philosophy Dept. 

Logic and Infinity: Science 
College public lecture by Dr. 


I am a Concordia student with a request. I have been reading the 
Link for a few years now and have yet to see a column that deals with 
students’ problems. I don’t care what type of problems — legal, health 
related, personal or consumer — but I’m hooked on advice columns 


and need a fix. 


Dear Wondering, 


Wondering 


Thank you for bringing this to my attention and, you will be relieved 
to hear, the Link now has such a service. Please don’t be shy and 
send your gripes ad querries to Corry’s Corner c/o the Link. 


Have you been a victim of an unfair salesperson or inaccurate 
advertising lately? Is your landlord not repairing your broken door 
knob but is breathing down your neck for the rent check? If you could 
use a little help in coping with bureaucracies and stubborn store- 
owners, send your problems to Corry’s Corner c/o the Link and see if 
your troubles can’t be straightened out. 


A COMMUNITY BRIEFING ON 
THE ETHIOPIAN JEWRY 


CRISIS 


This briefing will focus on the current situation 
proposals for community involvement 


Guest Speakers 


- Representatives of the Ethopian Jewish Community of 


Canada 
- Rabbi Israel Hausman 
- Rabbi Joshua Schmidman 


- Stan Cytrynbaum, Chairman of Canadian Jewish Congress 
Committee for Ethiopian Jewry 

- Representatives of the Task Force for Ethiopian Jewry 

The Film “Falasha-Exile of the Black Jews” shall be shown 


following the discussion. 


Date: Sunday, Oct. 28th, 1984 


Time: 1:00 p.m. 
Place: Saidye Bronfman Center 
5170 Céte Ste. Catherine Rd. 


OS =A 


Raymond Smullvan. 8:30 - 10 
pm, H-110. For info: 879-4160. 
The Tenth Anniversary Road- 
show visits Promenades St. 
Bruno, Thurs. - Sat. University 
info, music, more. 

Friday, October 26 

Classics Students’ Associa- 
tion Wine and Cheese party - 
Meet the Profs. Loyola Faculty 
Club, AD-308, 1 - 3 pm. For in- 
fo: Kathleen, 932-4288. 

4th Annual Kamikaze Bash 
presented by the Recreation and 
Leisure Students’ Association. 8 
pm, Campus Centre. Admission 
$1.50 - Kamikazes $2.00. 
Halloween Costume Party 
sponsored by Campus ministry 
loyola. 8 pm at Belmore House. 
Come as your favourite ghost, 
gremlin or goblin, and we'll pro- 
vide the scary atmosphere and 


music. For more info: 
484-4095. 
The Good Life: Western 


View: Heather Clarke (English) — 


and Maryse Bouchard 
(Québécoise) help us discover 
their view of the Good Life from 
their cultural perspectives. This is 
the third in a four-part series 
devoted to the Good Life in dif- 
ferent cultures. 8 pm, Mon- 
chanin Cross-Cultural Centre, 
4917 St. Urbain (corner of St, 
Joseph). Free. For info: 
288-7229. 

General Information 
The Age of Shakespeare ex- 
hibition runs October 24 - 
November 8, Hall Building Mez- 
zanine. Organized by the British 
Council. 

Sales people needed to sell 


- advertising . Substantial commis- 


sion. Call Ed Gleason, CIRL 
Radio Loyola, 488-4622. 
Distribution Manager needed 
for the Link, Sir George campus. 
Salary, must be free Tuesday 
and Friday mornings, car an 
asset. Call David Hunt, 
879-4581. 

Telethon of Stars: Circle K 
Concordia will be selling coupon 
booklets worth $37 for $2: on 
Mezzanine and in front of Caf., 
Hall Building. Help fight 
muscular dystrophy. 
Auditions: The Ensemble vocal 
Musica Viva is auditioning altos, 
tenors and basses for its April. 
Bach/Handel celebration con- 
cert. Choral experience, good 
sight-reading. Rehearsals 
Wednesday evenings. For more 
info: 389-9426. 

e Prison Visits: volunteers for 
visits on weeknights except Tues- 
days. Could be of special interest to 
recreation and psychology students 
as recreational activities are invol- 
ved. Info, call Paul, 738-2982 or Fil, 
376-2726. 

e Aid to Nicaragua Campaign, 
organized by Central America Com- 
mittee. Office supplies and equip- 
ment, technical, scientific and med- 
ical books are needed as well as 
school supplies such as pencils, pens 
and paper. Leave donations at 2070 
Mackay, room 399-20. Mon. to Fri., 
12-5 pm, starting Oct. 23. For 
further info, call 879-4031. 12-5 pm. 


Classified 


Classified rate: 15¢ per word. Deadlines are 5 p.m. 
Friday for Tuesday's issue and 5 p.m. Wednesday for 
Friday's issue. 


RT EE aN Se 
Moving % Ton Truck. Cheapest 
rates. DAY - NIGHT. 651-7870. 


Typing: Term papers $1.50 per 
page; resumes, etc. at reasonable 
prices. Nr. Vendome metro. Tel. 
486-0925 


All local moves-done quickly and 


carefully by student with large 

closed truck. Fully equipped, rea- 

= rates. Call Stéphane, 288- 
5. 


The Ghetto Mover a trusted name 
at Con. U. for reliable and very 
reasonable moving and storage. 
Also serve TO. and Ottawa. Tel: 9-5 
at 337-7557. 


Professional typing. Theses, term 
papers efc. experienced. !BM 
Selectric Il. $4.00 per page. 631- 
$22? 

90% dont know how. Learn to 
utilize the vast, untapped areas of 
your mind; through hypnosis. Im- 
prove your memory and grades. 
Call Dr. Nathan Schiff at 935-7755. 


“Zippo” lighter lost with “Nancy” 
engraved on it, lost at the Norris 
Building in the basement Thursday 
Nov. 14th. Time lost approx. 11:30 
a.m. Reward: Seeing one very 
happy girl. 


Need lift to Toronto Oct. 25 or Oct. 
26 - returning Oct. 28. Will help with 
gas. Call Irene 483-3927, 9:00 - 
42:00 p.m. 


Graduate student in research pro- 
gram, wishes to learn French in 
exchange for teaching German. 
You can leam a new language 
without paying. 989-9432 (9-5). 


Stereo: turntable, AMP, 2 speakers, 
$350.00. 843-6755. 


Word Processing Service: well 
suited to long documents, letter 
quality print-out. Downtown area, 
934-1455. 


For sale: Pioneer SX 1010 stereo 
receiver 110w.p.c. 2 AMTI speakers 
400w. Price $650.00. 766-2094 Ron. 


Typing: $1.50 per page. Location 
Hampstead. Best situated for resi- 
dents of Hampstead, Snowdon, 
Céte St. Luc, C.D.N. from downtown. 
Metro Snowdon, 54 Bus. Call 488- 
3172. 


Typing: Gloria 683-7915 or 737- 
9520. $1.35/pg. 

Lift to Miami offered, Nov. 1, Share 
costs. Brigitte 522-6835. 


Why spend big $$$ fo be told what 
colours look best on you. Your 


‘Lady Finelle color and skin care 


consultant will do it for you. Analysis 
of skin tone, wardrobe, color 
options and color draping are 
yours FREE. For appointment call 
688-8000. 


Typing; term papers, reports, 
essays. Proof reading will be done, 
reasonable rates. 489-4148. 


Investor looking for new product 
or service that needs financial 
backing to get off the ground. 
273-2848 Mr. Robert. 


' Vuarnet - get the best sunglasses 


at discounted prices. 739-5606, 
leave a message. 


Texas Instrument Calculator busi- 
ness Analyst | $20.00. Hewelett 
Packard HP-24 Scientific Calculator 
$40.00 (with recharageable bat- 
teries), 761-6457. 


Typing: experienced, $1/pg. (dou- 
ble spaced), near Guy Metro, 
anytime 871-1405. 


4‘ apartment (8 mo. lease) Ste. 
Catherine and Westmount Parc, 
very sunny, only $410/mo. Evenings 
931-6158 or 626-6295. 


Papers professionally typed on 
short notice. $4.25 per page. Jean 
MacGregor 653-2765. 


Adidas Stan Smith running shoes 
for sale. All sizes $30.00/pr. Call 
Richard 481-7412. 


Travel Field Opportunity, gain 
valuable marketing experience 
while earning money. Campus 
representative needed immedi- 
ately for spring break trip to Florida. 
Contact Brad Nelson at (342) 858- 
4887 collect. 


‘ "er =~ e* % 2. _ 
x 34% ic a ee ¢ % «ay 
ts rhe en 2 ears BK . * . 
- “ Rak § Pa mney 


Typist - experienced. Student term 
paper. Vicinity Loyola. 484-3454. 


Translation English, French, Span- 
ish. Essays, books, resumes, pro- 
fessional work, student rates. 935- 
6925 after 5 p.m. 


German leather flight jackets — 
genuine current issue $250.00, 
white medical corps $300.00. EXXA 
Military Surplus, 1477 Mansfield. 


64 K Apple Il plus compatible 
computer, disk-drive, monitor, 10 
programms, down to $650 from 
$725 (demo model). New 64 K 
Apple || plus compatible compu- 
ter, dual processor, 188 function 
keys, disk-drive, monitor, 10 pro- 
grams $899 only. Full warranty. 16 K 
TRS-80 $100.00. Metal desk with 
chair $12.00. 1 box of 10 diskettes 
$15.00. Computech 681-5160. 


40,000 different original movie 
posters. Catalogue $2.00. Mne- 
monics Ltd., Dept “C” #9, 3600 21 
St. N.E., Calgary, Alta. T2E 6V6. 


Typing. Professional, punctual, 

reliable. All student and faculty 

papers in English, French, 

Spanish. On IBM-Selectric lil - 

Downtown near Sherbrooke. 

849-9708. Before 8 p.m. (tr , 
weekends too). 


Math 393 “Abstract Linear Ailge- 
bra”. A whole photocopy of the 
book for $20. Sam 933-1424. 


Situation: critical (but not desper- 
ate), tutor required for Comp. SCI. 
C2141 (Fortran 77). Call 871-8078 
and give the gift of life. Glenn. 


6% to share, located on Clare- 
mont St. near to Vendome Metro 
and shopping. $170 per person. If 
interested call 483-5703. Pierre or 
lvcho. 


Anglophone wants to exchange 
English for French. 279-3250. 


4‘ to share, 1 block from Loyola. 
$450.00 per month, includes every- 
thing. 486-8084. 


Sunny downtown apartment to 
share with 2 engineers. 5’ within 
45 minutes of McGill, Concordia. 
$200/month, heating, water tax 
included. Neat and clean individ- 
ual preferred. 486-8202 evenings - 
Leah. 


Get together party by Hellenic 
Students Association. H-6514 , at 8:00 
p.m. Dimitri 931-6719, 937-0322. 


4979 Fiat 134, 60,000 miles. Blue 
interior velvet. 1978 Monza Hatch- 
back, clean. 1977 Honda. All in 
very good condition, reasonable 
prices. 524-7474, evenings 389- 
4906. 


. Wordprocessing - experienced, good 


selection of ptint type. $1.75/pg. 626- 
8882. 


Typing, $/.00/pg, rush jobs, profes- 
sional resumes. Guy metro, 934- 
1438. - 


Professional translation services 
in English, French, Spanish. Essays, 
books, resumés, fast work, student 
rates. 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 935-6925. 


Electric correcting typewriter, like | 
new, $200. Call Anne 878-9748, 
697-0852. 


“Professional typing, proof-read- 
ing.”” A-N Typing Services — day- 
tirne 482-91 24, evenings 381-2818. 


Typing: theses, reports, manu- 
scripts, etc. 16 years experience in 
both languages, rapid service, 
work done on IBM. $1.50 double 
spaced. Mrs. Paulette Vigneault, 
40 mins. walk to McGill. 288-9638. 


Singing lessons: professional voc- 
al teacher, bilingual, giving vocal 
technique, breathing exercises, 
popular and classical repertoire. 
Beginners, and advanced. Call 
483-4860. 


Singing lessions (technique, 
breathing, interpretation), sightsing- 
ing. Experienced bilingual teach- 
er. Reasonable rates N McGill. Call 
evenings or weekends 844-9633 
Marie. 


3% apartment near Loyola to share, 
female preferred. 489-1819. 


DAronco Commission 
Committee to 
probe CUSASET 


by Julien Feldman 

A commission to investigate the 
operations of Cusaset, the typeset- 
ting shop owned by the Concordia 
University Students’ Association 
(CUSA), was-struck during a Friday 
meeting of the CUSA board of di- 
rectors, but already has its share of 
problems. 

The decision to form the commis- 
sion was made during a rare in 
camera (closed) portion of the meet- 
ing, in order to exclude an attending 
reporter from the proceedings. The 
board gave the Cusaset commission 
a wide-ranging mandate to explore 
all aspects, operational and financial, 
of one of CUSA’s most beleaguered 
arms. The typesetting shop, located 
in a Mackay Street annex, has been 
a constant source of controversy 
within CUSA circles and is a peren- 
nial money-loser. 

Formed at the insistence of Milva 
D’Aronco, a recently resigned mem- 
ber of the Cusaset board of direct- 
ors, the commission includes six 
members who are either CUSA di- 
rectors or association vice-presid- 
ents and D’Aronco, who is included 
on the commission as “student-at- 
large”. 

CUSA Student Services VP Aleem 
Lakhani, who was named a com- 
mission member, is also a member 
of the Cusaset board of directors 
and treasurer of the corporation. 
His membership on the Cusaset 
commission comes as a surprise to 
his fellow board members. 

Other commission members in- 
clude activist directors Geneviéve 
Morin and Chris Mostovac, and 
CUSA Finance VP Barbara Coyle. 

During D’Aronco’s presentation, 


she pointed to “poor productivity 
and problems with the manage- 
ment” as reasons for the formation 
of the commission. 

D’Aronco said Cusaset manager 
Wayne Menard has received two 
pay increases in the last six months 
and claimed he is now seeking an- 
other. Menard is currently paid ap- 
proximately $26,000, a 25 per cent 
increase over his compensation 
when he was first hired in Sept- 
ember, 1983. Menard denied yest- 
erday that he was seeking another 
increase. The previous: manager, 
fired just before Menard’s hiring, 
was paid $29,000 annually. 

D’Aronco said that another pro- 
blem was the unnecessarily high 
turnover of high-price equipment, 
which further added to the shop’s 
financial woes. 

The success of the commission 
could hinge on the willingness of 
Cusaset’s board to cooperate with 
the commission in their investig- 
ation. This would entail putting the 
entire operation under a microscope 
and the opening of the shop’s jeal- 
ousy guarded books. According to 
Cusaset president and board mem- 
ber Paul Gott, this is a point of 
conflict. 

“CUSA has no legal right to form 
such a committee,” said Gott, “nor 
can they expect Cusaset to submit 
to such an investigation.” 

Gott said that CUSA “has totally 
ignored normal procedures” in the 
formation of the commission. 

“They have no right to interfere in 
Cusaset’s internal affairs,” he said. 

Gott said that any commission 
looking into Cusaset would have to 
receive its mandate from the Cusa- 


MUC’s finest are attracted to Queens-Concordia football game after reading our cheerleading story in 


the last Link and hearing that McGill puts vaseline on their goalposts. 


set board of directors. 

Co-president Lynn Keays con- 
tends that CUSA is entitled to an 
investigation as the sole shareholder 
of Cusaset. 

Cusaset was conceived in a De- 
cember, 1978, study co-written by 
then Loyola Students’ Association 
treasurer Jean Robertson, which 
was presented to the (SGW) Day 
Students’ Association and the Loy- 
ola Students’ Association, both fore- 
runners of CUSA which was formed 
through a merger of the two groups 
in 1979. Robertson was installed as 
manager of the shop in June, 1979. 

In a July, 1981, report, Robertson 
stated that the purposes of Cusaset 
was to “lower overall typsetting 
costs to (CUSA) associations”. Rob- 


ertson quit shortly after submitting 
the report which concluded: “Cusa- 
set has been set on a sound footing. 
With help and understanding from 
all concerned, it will soon become a 
profitable venture.” The business 
loses an average of $20,000 yearly, 
on an operating budget of only 
$150,000. 

Soon after leaving Cusaset, Rob- 
ertson became CUSA’s first ever 
archivist. More recently, Robertson 
traded in his archivist’s hat (a pos- 
ition since left vacant) for that of 
general manager of Cusacorp, an- 
other Robertson-initiated project. 

Robertson is reportedly receiving 
a Salary in the $30,000 range, a hefty 
increase in pay over his position as 
archivist. 
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Concordia community sweats it out 


by Max Wallace 

While Montrealers are experien- 
cing the usual hassles caused by a 
transit strike, Concordia has been’ 
suffering its own unique set of pro- 
-blems. , 

Since the strike began last Thurs- 
day, class attendance seems to be 
way down, although no official fig- 
ures are yet available. In a Biomed- 
‘ical ethics class on Thursday morn- 
ing, for example, approximately 40 
per cent of the class was absent. 

Although the MUCTC is provid- 
ing essential services during rush 
hours, many students and profess- 
ors alike have been forced to rely on 
their thumb to get to school during 
the day. 

Some confusion was created when 
the Oct. 10 edition of the Concor- 
dian incorrectly reported that the 
shuttle bus would be running along 
Sherbrooke Street between morn- 


ing and evening rush hours, stopping 
at six designated streets where stu- 
dents may get on or off buses. 

In fact, according to Concordia 
transport officer Larry Talbot, the 
shuttle bus will only provide this 
additional service after 7 p.m. At 
that time, he said, the bus will stop at 
these corners: Cavendish, Girouard, 
Victoria, Greene, Atwater and St. 
Marc. 


Several angry students were ob- 
served waiting in futility at these 
stops during the day on Friday. 

Many students used to four-wheel 
transportation have turned to two 
wheels as an alternative. The result- 
ing plethora of bikes on campus has 
proven a tempting invitation to 
thieves. 

Constable R. Berard of Station 15 
said Sunday there has been a not- 
able increase in the number of re- 


ported bike thefts in the Sir George 
area. 

“It could be as a result of the 
strike,” he said. “Some people will 
do anything to get to their destin- 
ation.” 

Inevitably, many members of the 


Concordia community will be forced: 


to take a taxi sometime during the 
strike. They may be interested in the 
results of an investigation the Link 
conducted last year during the Hu- 
man Rights Commission inquiry into 
racism in the taxi business. At that 
time, Link reporters phoned 15 Mon- 
treal taxi companies, asking for a 
cab. Of the 15, only one — Veteran 
Taxi — refused the request, making 
it clear they do not discriminate. The 
dispatchers of the other 14 all agreed 
to send a white driver, one even 
saying, “Yeah, I know what you 
mean.” 

Those who do take the bus and 


Metro during rush hours could even 
benefit financially from the strike. 

Some drivers say they will en- 
courage riders not to pay their fare 
during the eight hours a day they 
provide essential services. 


Although there is no official union 


policy on the issue, four out of nine’ 


drivers asked by the Link last week 
said they would permit passengers 
to ride for free. 

“Why should they (the MUCTC) 
make any money during this strike?” 
asked a 105 bus driver. “If they make 
a lot, there won’t be any incentive 
for them to settle. They can force us 
to work but they can’t force us to 
collect tickets.” 

But one Metro ticket-taker dis- 
agreed. “We’re being paid to work 
now,” he said. “If we don’t collect 


the fares, how will they afford to pay 
us?” 


THE LINK: Magued Morcos 


Cusa hacks 
are missing 
inaction 


Board members spent more than 
one hour Friday, discussing 
amongst themselve the best way 
to unload delinquent board mem- 
bers in time to free up board 
seats for the upcoming by-elec- 
tions. Discussions ranged in great, 
wide circles, with many board 
members becoming hopelessly 
confused. Board members who 
have not shown interest in the 
affairs of the decision-making 
body to which they were elected 
will be encouraged to resign, or, 
failing that, will be impeached. 
Elections will be held November 
6, 7 and8. The following directors 
were not present at Friday’s 
Board of Director’s meeting: 


Arts and Science 
David Abitbol 
Larry Cobb 

Linda Facchin 
Micheline Greco 
Alethia Housen 


Commerce and 
Administration 

Marianne Denino 
Lia Papantonakis 
Peter Rozenberg 


Engineering and Computer 
Science 

Gilles Desrochers 

Richard Guevara 

Anthony Manconi 


Some of these named here 
have in fact attended other board 
meetings. Apparently, all of them 
had excuses, although some have 
not been seen since their being 
elected last year. By the same 
token, there were some brand 
new faces at the Friday get 
together, as a result of some 
heavy lobbying by directors and 
executives get directors who had 
not attended any previous meet- 
ings to show up. 
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Fear and loathing at CUSA board meeting 


by Julien Feldman 


The CUSA board of directors 


finally achieved quorum for the first 
time since late August, Friday, elect- 


ing a chairperson and making num- 


erous senate appointments. 


Although much business left un- 


done from past attempted meetings 


was attended to, the rocky and 
often emotionally charged session 
was anything but a delight. The tone 
of the meeting was not helped when 
gray skies outside the meeting room 
windows, where directors and exe- 


i} Cutives stared much of the time, 
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x 


x 
z 
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drizzled through much of the six 
hour assembly. 

In the early moments of the board 
meeting, tense directors and execut- 
ives exchanged small talk — and 
impatiently awaiting the arrival of 
the required fourteen directors to 
achieve quorum. On a gamble, act- 
ing chairperson Martin Ranalli de- 
cided to start the proceedings while 
still one director short. His confid- 
ence paid off as an eventual fifteen 
board members set the year’s at- 
tendance record. Over the course of 
the meeting, the number dropped to 
eight, but members agreed that 
quorum would ‘not be challenged, 
and business carried on through to 
the end of the meeting. 

The first item of business was the 


KARATE 


SELF DEFENCE 


ANDRE GILBERT 
5th DAN 


NOW 
REGISTERING 


10:30 a.m.-9:30 p.m. 


Special Price for 
Concordia Students 


+2 00 per week 


3419 
Céte-des-Neiges = 
(corner Sherbrooke) 

Metro Guy 
937-8302 


long-awaited election of Chairperson 
of the Board. 

Three candidates put out their 
pitches to board members, hoping 
their furious pre-election lobbying 
would pay off. The trio, clad in their 
Sunday best, trotted out their re- 
spective blurbs to the room which 
was packed with observers waiting 
for a variety of appointments to 
various positions. 

Paul d’Odet d’Orsonnens, a clean- 
cut fellow rumoured to be the cand- 
idate of choice of CUSA executives, 
decried the C.V. value of the pos- 
ition, as did all three candidates. 
While d’Orsonnens read from a pre- 
pared speech and Glen Massad 
sported index cards, the third cand- 
idate, former co-presidential hopeful 
Milva D’Aronco spoke without any 
prompters. 

D’Aronco conceded that although 
she was probably best known as a 
“dead mosquito” (a reference to her 
(joke) co-presidential campaign 
theme of last year), she said her 
experience within CUSA would 
make her well-suited to the position. 

All three candidates were asked 
to say what they thought were their 
best qualities and worst faults. 

D’Orsonnens said he had “never 
been one to shrink” from a challenge 
and that he had. “often been com- 


125 Women 
practice 
every week 


KYOKYSHIN, CANADA 


Happy 
Halloween 


from 


Henry Gordon’s Party Center 
5317 QUEEN MARY ROAD 
484-2322 


e Masks 

© Make-Up Kits 
e Accessories 

© Decorations 

© Party Supplies 
® Novelties 
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plimented” on his pragmatic im- 
patience, his one fault. 

Massad said that he tended to 
over-extension in his activities, but 
that his “innate personal organiz- 
ation” has always served to pull him 
through. 

D’Aronco said straight up front 
that she had “a tendency to yell” in 
frustrating situations, but a redeem- 
ing quality, “stamina”. 

After a short quiz on the finer 
points of Robert’s Rules or Order 
was abandoned, a secret ballot was 
held. In what was termed “a decisive 
vote” by Ranalli, Massad was de- 
clared elected. 

Appointees to the senate wallow- 
ed in the nothingness of directors’ 
debate, patiently waiting for their 
call. 

Education VP Judith Szabo re- 
quested that the board approve 
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nominated candidates en bloc, al- 
though many were not present at 
the meeting. Candidates who were 
present were required to make 
short, personal presentations to the 


board. 


David Ethrington was asked by 
Student Services VP Aleem Lakhani 
whether his status as a private in the 
Armed Forces might constitute a 
conflict of interest, considering last 
year’s referendum approval of the 
Military Free Zone (MFZ). “No,” 
was Ethrington’s response. “I’m just 
in the band.” Ethrington’s response 
met with uproarious laughter and 
table-thumping approval from the 
board. He is apparently a trombone 
player. “I even voted for the MFZ 
last year,” said’ Ethrington. 


) All Senate candidates were rat- 
ified except Tae-il Chung. During 


Welcome 
to Miller time 


discussion, director Chris Mostovac 
said that Chung had impeachment 
proceedings brought against him 
when he was president of Dawson 
Students’ Association (DSA). Chung 
was elected to the DSA presidency 
in the spring of 1981, and graduated 
from the college at the same time. A 
former editor of the Dawson news- 
paper, the Plant, said that this and 
allegations of financial improprieties 
were the reasons Chung was forced 
to resign the following September 
when he was actually a Concordia 
student. According to the former 
editor, students were aware that 
Chung was graduating, but elected 
him on the basis of a well-run camp- 
aign. When contacted by the Link, 
Chung said that he took summer 
courses at Dawson College during 
the summer of 1981. 

“We were kids and we grew up 
fast,” said Chung, dismissing the 
financial allegations. 

Co-president Lynn Keays said 
that neither Education VP Judith 
Szabo nor herself was aware of this 
fact. Keays said that Chung would 
be asked to appear before the board 
at its next meeting. 

With preliminaries out of the way, 
the board got down to business. 

Two motions, put forward by di- 
rectors Carolyn Whitzman and Ge- 
neviéve Morin, were designed to 
curtail what Morin described as “la 
stage” — a stage management of 
board meetings by co-presidents 
and non-voting VPs. One motion 
would have prevented non-voting 
executives from speaking consecut- 
ively, while the other was designed 
to create a “preferred speaking list” 
which would give priority to those — 
usually directors — who had not had 
a chance to speak and make their 
opinions known during board dis- 
cussions.” 

Whitzman said that the purpose 
of the two motions was to combat 
“monopolization of board meetings 
by the non-voting executives”. She 
said that 75 per cent of speaking 
time at meetings was taken by the 
executives, often to the “exclusion 
and intimidation of voting directors.” 

“I feel I have very little power on 
the board,” said Whitzman. 

The two directors were supported 
by directors Katherine Asals and 
Chris Mostovac, but were vocifer- 
ously taken to task by the co-presid- 
ents and their executives. 

“This really irks me,” said Keays, 
speaking against the motion. “They’re 
(the executives) not trying to rail- 
road or influence decision of the 
board.” Co-president David Baird 
said that the motion was “a form of 
censorship”, and that the motions 
were borne of “antagonism against 
the entire executive”. 

“Tm getting a little bit angry,” he 
said. 

Mostovac said that the two mo- 
tions were designed to prevent “ex- 
actly the kind of situation we are 
seeing right here”. 

“(Whitzman and Morin) are talk- 
ing about precisely the kind of intim- 
idation and the kind of outbursts we 
just witnessed from our co-president 
(Keays),” he said. “Directors are 
intimidated by these sorts of verbal 
attacks and the singling out of in- 
dividual directors by the co-presid- 
ent,” said Mostovac. 

As the emotional level of the de- 
bate rose, many eyes were dabbed 
with kleenex. The motion regarding 
speaking rights of non-voting exe- 
cutives was defeated, but the motion 
calling for a preferred speaking list 
passed handily. 


Crunchy granolas march 
against Armageddon, etc. 


by Christine Lavoie 
and Joel Elkin 

Despite an overcast sky and a bus 
strike, an estimated 8-10,000 people 
turned out Saturday for a march to 
mark International Peace Day. 

Hundreds of communities across 
Canada and around the world dem- 
onstrated to their governments their 
desire for an end to the arms race. 

The Montreal march began at 
noon on: the corner of Jeanne 
Mance and Dorchester and culmin- 
ated with a musical extravaganza in 
Jeanne Mance Park on Pine Ave- 
nue. 

“This is much bigger than last 
year’s,” one young marcher re- 
marked. 

By 12:00 p.m., Dorchester, in 
front of Complexe Desjardins — 
home of the U.S. consulate — was 
thronged with people — young, old, 
some veterans of similar marches, 
others merely curious. A carnival- 
like atmosphere prevailed. 

There was some grumbling in the 
crowd about the presence of many 
satellite interests — ranging from 
various Communist sects to the 
Lebanese National Resistance — at 
what was supposed to be predom- 
inently a disarmament rally. Yet, 
according to some, this was a ne- 
cessary part of the demonstration. 

When asked what his organiz- 
ation hoped to accomplish by at- 
tending the demonstration, Q-PIRG 
spokesperson Dan Berman said, 


by Muriel Draaisma 
Concordia University Press 
OTTAWA — The federal govern- 
ment is pumping more than $1 mil- 
lion into advertising this year urging 
students to stop drinking so much 
alcohol. 

According to Rachel Ladouceur, 
Health and Welfare Canada com- 
munications officer, the government 
has set aside more that $1 million for 
television advertisements, about 
$147,000 for bus posters, $94,000 
for billboards and $60,000 f@ 
dent newspapers. 

The print advertiseme 
a young person engaged 
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letters: “Take Action on G 
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“We'll be going as a group, inviting 
all of our members to participate. 
We see it (the demonstration) as a 
means of coming into contact with 
other peace groups in an inter- 
national protest against militarism.” 
Some groups tried to raise some 
funds and spread their message by 
distributing newsletters and other 
literature, and buttons and balloons 
with colourful logos and a minimum 
of print to try and transcend the 
language barrier which was, none- 
theless, practically non-existant 
though the majority of groups part- 
icipating were French-speaking. An- 
nouncements over the giant PA sys- 
tem were made in both official lan- 
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guages, with few exceptions. 

Other student groups represent- 

ed included the Coalition québécois 
des étudiant-e-s pour désarmement, 
or CQED, who were co-sponsors of 
the event and BAND (Bringing 
Awareness of Nuclear Disarm- 
ament), a group from John Abbott 
CEGEP on the West Island. 
Tom Burnside, chairperson of the 
BAND group, which bused its mem- 
bers downtown for the demonstra- 
tion, summed up the feelings of 
many with his statement that, “I 
think a demonstration like this one 
is really important insofar as it allows 
various groups who are often isol- 
ated to share their concerns with 
others in a way that makes working 
toward peace in general a more 
tangible and positive pursuit.” 

Besides students, there were also 
many older and more established 
lobby groups present, among them 
teachers carrying a banner that 
read, “$ For Education, Not Anni- 
hilation”, Health Professionals for 
Nuclear Responsibility, and the 
West Island NDP. 

Fifty-six-year-old Stan Wingfield, 
spokesperson for the NDG Citizens 
for Peace, described the many pre- 
parations made for the demonstra- 
tion by his particular group: “We’re 
expecting a big turn-out. We’ve ar- 
ranged car pools, made arrange- 
ments for eldery persons and wo- 
men with young children in case 
they cannot walk the full length of 
the march, there’s partial transport- 
ation.” 

After music and some short spee- 
ches, the march began on Jeanne 
Mance, went north to Sherbrooke, 
west along Sherbrooke to du Musée 
and turned north to Dr. Penfield, 
passing the Soviet consulate. 

A ‘human chain’ between the 
consulates failed to completely mat- 
erialize, due largely to weak organ- 
ization. 

Although police prevented march- 
ers from reaching the consulate it- 
self, a Soviet public relations officer 
told the Link he was “impressed 
with the march as a citizen of the 
world”. 
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Marchers continued past the Roy- 
al Victoria Hospital to Jeanne Mance 
Park. 

Afterward, there were performers 
on a stage set up by several musical 
groups. Despite the long march — 
about 4 km — many epople got up 
to dance. 


Evenat this stage, organizers and 
police had no trouble with crowd 
control. When asked about the num- 
ber of officers assigned to ‘cover’ the 
demonstration, one officer replied, 
“only about forty — we don’t anticip- 
ate any trouble. Everything looks 
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The only casualties of this march 
involved aching feet and limbs tired 
from walking. No incidents of viol- 
ence were reported. 

It appears, however, that this situ- 
ation may change. Several groups 
are planning acts of civil disobedi- 
ence within the next month, prob- 
ably in November, according to 
sources. Although some acts will 

e place at the Department of 
National Defence recruiting office 
on Ste. Catherine and Bishop, it is 
unknown at this time what the actual 
acts will involve. 


better 


Smith is based will hold a workshop 
about student drinking for Ontario 
universities Oct. 26. Smith says he 
hopes Bacchus’ philosophy of mod- 
eration will spread throughout Ont- 
ario and next year, into the rest of 
Canada. The national campaign is 
being funded by the Association of 
Canadian Distillers, which gave 

%@ in the summer to 
kent councils to set 
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There appeared in the Last Dental Surgecns 


Link... 


Mon. to Fri. 9:00 to 21:00 


an announcement fo rthe nominations of 
Chairperson and Secretary to CUSA’s Academic 
Council. The date of elections appeared as 6:30 
p.m. on November the sixth. This should read: 


Sat. 10:00 to 16:00 
. Emergency service without appointment 


Elections will take place at 8:00 p.m. 


Nd oe 1668 DE MAISONNEUVE W. 


MONTREAL, QUE. H3H 1J7 


(Metro Guy, Exit St-Mathieu) Tel. 933-3641 


Nominations will be accepted 


by CUSA’s Academic Council 
for the positions of 


Chairperson and Secretary 


until Wednesday October 24, 1984 


Application forms can be picked 
up and returned to either CUSA office 


Loyola 


Sir George Williams 
CH Building Hall 


_ 6931 Sherbrooke W. # 639 


2nd Floor 


Elections will take place at 8:00 p.m. November 6th 
in the Bunker Room, 6931 Sherbrooke W. 


fe Contact: Judith Szabo 
CA Education V.P. 
i 4 


CUSA 


“Experience in organizing events is an asset 
but ...... not essential” 


Energetic and enthusiastic students 
like you are.already working 
on this year’s Programme Board 


Still needed are people to: 

(a) Work on Carnival ’85 

(b) Organize Comedy. Nights 
(c) Help in publicity 

-(d) Work on general events 


Psst !!! Programme Board meets 
every Friday at 1:30 p.m. 


for Location, contact Ingrid at 879-4500 


lf you are interested drop by at either 
of CUSA’s programming offices. 


DOWNTOWN S.G.W. 
Hall Building 
Rm. H-645 - 
Tel: 879-4500 


LOYOLA 
6931 Sherbrooke St. W. or 
CH-217 
Tel: 482-9280 


by Deborah Gampel 

I agree with the assertion of 
the authors of The Great Brain 
Robbery a return to elitism is 
needed in Canadian universities. 

Actually, universities are 
already commandingly elitist in- 
stitutions. They have never 
retreated from elitism, only 
assumed different postures. So it 
is time to stop this dangerous 
game of hide and seek. 

Let the universities not repress 
their appetites for self- 
indulgence. Enrolment can be 
restricted so that the only oc- 
cupants of the ivy complexes are 
administrators and others of 
compatible temperament. 
Universities need not bother with 
students at all. 

Who is really benefiting by the 
structure and management of 
the universities? Arethese 
palaces there to serve the 
populace, or to regally pat 
themselves on their behinds? 
What of the entwinement of 
freedom, learning and respon- 
sibility? Let us not further 
popular illusions. 

Why have _ universities 
become so attractive to the 
population? They have become 
a craze.and an _ obsession, 
something like a cros between 


the hula hoop and Boy George. 


Universities are echoes of 
society. University and govern- 
ment politics closely resemble 
each other. The people in 
charge plot from their ivory 
towers, and students are token 
pawns for their manipulation. 

Universities are information 
factories, and the current con- 
troversy is over the ways that the 
product is to be distributed. A 
capitalist marketing scheme has 
been valuable in bringing about 
the greatest efficiency. Students 
have -become merely the reci- 
pients of the factory, or part of 
the marketplace. 

Yes, universities exist for 
dispensing knowledge and infor- 
mation. Should we expect more 
from them? Is it hypocritical to 
call these places of learning? Let 
us accept them as what they are. 

I feel that the university 
system is a conspiracy, and a 
plot of the government, for those 
in position to maintain their 
power and privilege. After all, in 
the university we are taught, 
among other things, to fit into 
the established order. We are 
taught to acquisce to hierarchy 
and authority, and not to 
assume power over the means of 
our learning. 

This whole fallacy comes to a 
head here, in so much as 
students have the impression 
that they are learning something 
in the first place. It is disturbing 
how people can be wrapped up 
in the ends, and not in the 
means, of their own learning. | 


seriously question whether struc- 
ture and content can be 
separated from each other if true 
learning and education are to ex- 
ist. 

Students are given clear in- 
structions about what to ques- 
tion. It is amazing that people 
cannot see the incongruity bet- 
ween education and irrespon- 
sibility. This is reflected in that 
most students seem interested in 
little outside of their courses — 
to have a beer — tohave a good 
time — to get good grades — to 
get a good job... People have 
learned to separate learning and 
living, and thus have not begun 
to care about either. 

The lack of consideration to 
the questions of how we are be- 
ing taught, of why we are being 
taught in a particular way, of 
what the purpose of this teaching 
is, and what it is all meant to 
perpetuate all points to a 
dangerous complacency. 

University is a breeding 
ground for the perpetuation of 
our society. The university is a 
microcosm of the outside world. 
How students approach their 
learning and eagerly accept 
authority and expertise, is how 
they learn to view and adapt to 
the world. 

It is necessary to realize the 
vocality of our inaction. When 
we accept the university struc- 
ture, we become the university 
structure. Our place in the 


‘university relects the position we 


allow ourselves to have in socie- 
ty. Let us question how and in 
what context we learn, as well as 
what we learn. Let’s unite 
responsibility, living and learn- 
ing. : 
Are you not tired of education 
separated from life; of education 
in an ivory tower? By their vey 
nature, the schools are already 
beds of elitism, so why not at 
least raise the blinds and air out 
the trampled halls? 

Apathy is more than serious. 
Student passivity, and what peo- 
ple are interested in after their 
blocks of education, are reflec- 
tions of what goes on in the 
classrooms. Currently univer- 
sities exist to modify our 
behaviour and to wash our 
brains. It is time to puncture 
these bubbles of learning. 


Letters 


‘Our situation 
is hopeless’ 


to the Editors, 

I find once again that CUSA is a 
constant target of the Link. We at 
CUSA are well aware now that our 
situation is hopeless, for our position 
is “damned if we do, damned if we 
don’t”. We do remember a quote 
though, by Brendan Behan, that 
“Critics are like eunuchs ina harem; 
they know how it’s done, they’ve 
seen it done everyday, but they’re 
unable to do it themselves.” 

We see everyday how some Link 
writers find a story. They peek their 
noses out of their sixth floor offices 
and look at what CUSA is doing. 
Then they scurry back to their large, 
squalid offices. Usually the main 
item that the Link editors love to use 
is a question of students’ funds 
being misused. 

That the Link criticizes CUSA in 
such a way, is like the pot calling the 
kettle black. The Link receives more 
money than any other CUSA Mem- 
ber Association and most of the 
Departments of CUSA central. They 
receive over $30,000.00 a year in 
student funds. and that does not 
include the indirect subsidy by 
ternal advertising, which is $20,000.00 
a year. 

When the Link criticizes CUSA 
for a deficit they never state how 
they habitually go over budget every 
year. Last year they had a deficit of 
over $10,000.00, which when added 
to their budgeted amount, makes 
their subsidy amount up to 
$41,169.000 for the year. 

Their vindictive campaign against 
the Director of Athletics lead to an 
increase of the Association’s legal 
costs, which increased by over 
$5,000.00 last year. These legal costs 
are paid for with student funds. 
Actions like what happened last year 
show that they have no real concern 
for student funds. 

The Link, who state how they are 
martyrs for the cause by staying up 
late nights is a sign of another area 
where the Link causes indirectly 
more of CUSA’s past deficits. Their 
poor pre-production and production 
standards causes a yearly problem 
at CUSASET. This continual prob- 
lem helps put CUSASET in the red 
which in turn means that CUSA has 
to bail out CUSASET. Then the 
Link will critically report on it but 
never mention themselves as a 
problem in the whole matter. 

Dealing with the Link reminds me 
of a passage from The Bible, John 
8.3-7: 


“The teachers of the Law and 
the Pharisees brought in a 
woman who had been caught 
committing adultery and made 
her stand before them all. 


‘Teacher’ they said to Jesus, 
‘this woman was caught in the 
very act of committing adult- 
ery. In our Law, Moses gavea 
commandment that such a 
woman must be stoned to 
death. Now, what do you say.’ 
They said this to trap him so 
they could accuse him. But 
Jesus bent over and wrote on 
the ground with his finger. As 
they stood there asking him 
questions he straightened up 
and said to them, ? 


“Whichever one of you has 
committed no sin may throw 
the first stone at her.” 


I will only respect the Link as a 
newspaper when it decides to run its 
paper efficiently, objectively, and 
when it tries to inform students, not 
misinform them. Until then, I believe 
that too many trees are being killed 
on the Link’s behalf. 


David Baird 
Co-President 
CUSA 


Ed. note: the Link had a $10,000 
deficit last year, after CUSASET 
unilaterally raised typesetting rates 
in November. Our typesetting ex- 
penses, as a result, were $9,600 
over budget. This year’s Link budget 
is $33,000, as Baird says. We asked 
for $21,000, but CUSA insisted on 
giving us more, so we would continue 
to typeset at CUSASET. If anyone 
feels we have misinformed anyone 
and can prove it, we will gladly print 
a retraction. Baird fails to make any 
specific complaint here. 


Enough already 


to the Editors, 


For almost a year now, I have 
been unable to read your paper or 
the Concordian without seeing arti- 
cle upon article concerning the 
continuing battle of Max Wallace 
and Ian Halperin against Ed Enos 
(and now Enos Jr.). Enough Already! 
Wallace and Halperin have proven 
their point, Enos’s record is not 
100% spotless. Enos, as well, has 
proven his point, the reporters in 
question are totally sensationalistic. 
They will go to any lengths to see 
their stories in print. 

Both sides have scored points. 


The Link welcomes letters. Let- 
ters should not exceed 400 words 
and may be edited for length, 
grammar, spelling or racist, sex- 
ist or homophobic content. All 
letters should be typed and sign- 


ed and include a phone number 
— not for publication, but for 
verification. Every effort will be 
made to contact you if changes 
are necessary. This is your paper, 
so use it. 


Concordia University, Montreal, Quebec 


Volume 5, Number 13 
Tuesday, October 23, 1984 


the Link 


Editorial Offices: 


1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., room H-649 


6931 Sherbrooke St. W., Suite 480 
Telephone: 879-4585, 482-2011 
Advertising Department: 879-4462 


Halperin has a lawsuit against the 
Enos’s for assault, and Enos Sr. has 
one against them for libel. What 
began as a serious piece of investiga- 
tive journalism has degenerated into 
nothing more than mutual name 
calling. Enough with it already. Call 
it a tie, and let it drop. 


Lorne Lecker 


Congrats to security 


to the Editors, 

Security to be “blamed for” the 
dearth of drug dealers? I suggest the 
words “to be congratulated upon” 
are the appropriate ones. Anyone 
who has any doubts on the matter 
should work for a while rehabilitating 
drug addicts. 


Dr. M. Doughty 
Chemistry Department 


to the Editors, 

Are our universities in danger? 
When Michael Warren, Canada Post 
President, spoke October 4 at the 
10th Anniversary festivities of Con- 
cordia, he presented two aspects of 
what a university should be and do. 

Your reporter, Mike Judson, 
writes on page 3 of the Link, October 
12, that Mr. Warren pointed out, 


“universities should better meet the 
needs of business and industry.” 

Mr. Judson also reported the 
president’s remark that “universities 
should not exist solely for the interest 
of business.” 

Nevertheless, couldn’t it be that 
universities following his advice could 
become somewhat like technical 
institutes? 

Ever since the last century, there 
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has been a tendency away from one 
of the things Warren supported, 
“knowledge for knowledge’s sake”. 
Cardinal Newman, a well known 
19th century writer, believed that a 
university would be better off if it 
concentrated on “Knowledge for 
knowledge’s sake”. 


Karl H. Selck, 
B.A. ’70 
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by Mary Breen 

Seven police officers have been 
killed in recent weeks and the polit- 
icians and media are ina frenzy. The 
capital punishment debate is back, 
and about to raise the collective 
parliamentary temperature. Why 
have these deaths sparked such an 
outcry, while the usual run of murd- 
ers of innocent victims, rapes and 
crimes against children remain with- 
in the realm of acceptable horror by 
Canadian standards? This example 
of the inequal value placed on hu- 
man life is a phenomenon whose 
implications are disconcerting, to 
say the least. 

The fact that the cold-blooded 
murder of a police officer is a tragic 
event is an obviously insufficient 
explanation for the pro-hanging 
argument. Those responsible are 
perceived to deserve what is deem- 
ed the worst possible punishment 
because they have defied some 
other social law forbidding threat or 
injury to a representative of the 
state. Police have a lot of power. 
The murder of a police officer shows 
a distinct lack of respect for the 
structure that assigns that power. I 
would suggest, therefore, that the 
rekindled desire to reinstate the 


death penalty for killing a police 
officer stems in no way from the 
respect for individual life, but solely 
from a political wish to maintain 
control. 

This, naturally, is not among the 
reasons offered by the capital pun- 
ishment backers. Their much-dis- 
cussed justifications are deterrence 
and retribution. The first of these 
can be dealt with quickly: the threat 
&f death simply does not deter murd- 
er. Criminologists worldwide have 
overwhelmingly proved this fact, 
statistically and rationally. One 
might add that, for a considerable 
proportion of the population, death 
might not seem a fate worse than life 
in the Canadian prison system. 

Weare left with retribution, other- 
wise known in this case as venge- 
ance. God is reputed to see some 
merit in it; nations certainly do (re- 
member Hiroshima?), but is it valid? 
My personal opinion is that it is a 
vile, inhuman, immoral, cruel and 
useless concept which has no place 
under any conditions. A corpse 
hardly benefits from its lesson, so 
the only criterium of the act is the 
satisfaction of others. To mourn one 
“type” of death by murder and re- 
joice in another shows a warped 
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psychological training worthy only 
of serious analysis. Murder is no- 
body’s right, not even the politicians 
who fancy themselves divinely qual- 
ified to judge these things. 

What are some ways to combat 
police murders? The same ones 
employed to combat murder and 
violence in general, such as gun 
control, an end to the victimization 
of certain members of society and 
non-violent education. Police chiefs 
are demanding the right to a more 
tough-guy approach, the kind of 
macho antics that incite violence as 
a matter of course. The Ottawa 
force wants to start drawing their 
guns automatically upon stopping 
“suspicious” drivers. | wonder what 
George Orwell would say to that. 
The answer is not to bear down on 
all of us as would-be criminals 
through the oppressive tactics of 
harassment and threat of violence. If 
you want to stop people being hurt, 
first take away the weapons that 
hurt them, then work on alternative 
forms of crime reduction, like em- 
ployment, equality and a fair justice 
system. 

No more violence in response to 
violence, please. 
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by Andrew Kawczak Jr. 

Myths inevitably arise whenever people 
discuss issues about which they know little. 
The ‘peace movement’ for example, is respon- 
sible for many myths. 

MYTH No. 1: Weapons cause war. 

If this were true, Switzerland’s reputation 
would not be one of a neutral country. In 1982, 
with a population of 6,370,000, Switzerland 
had a total mobilized armed forces of nearly 
10% of its population (625,000). 

Not only do the Swiss have COMPULSORY 
military training for ALL men, but every 
citizen/soldier keeps his weapon and ammuni- 
tion at home. For some unexplainable reason 
however, Switzerland has not been involved 
in a war in 150 years. 


Sweden has an armed force of nearly 10% of 
its population as well, and has likewise avoided 
war for many years. Findland, which has not 
fought a war since the Finnish-Soviet war has 
a force of nearly 15%. 

Had the Poles been equipped with as many 
Panzers and Stukas as the Germans, Hitler 
would have reconsidered beginning WW2. 
For comparison purposes, the US armed 
forces stands at about 1.5% of its population; 
Britain 1%; and Canada is dangerously low at 
less than 0.5%. Clearly, weapons and the level 
of mobilization alone do not cause war. On 
the contrary, they may discourage it. 

MYTH No. 2: The arms race is out of control; 
we need some arms control agreements 
immediately, 

There already are many agreements, some 
of which include: 
© Geneva Protocol bans chemical and biologi- 
cal war; 1928. 
© Outer Space Treaty bans weapons of mass 
destruction in outer space; 1967. 
© Nuclear Accident Agreement sets up com- 
munications channels between the nuclear 
powers in case of accident; 1971. 
®SALT agreement sets ceilings on certain 
types of nuclear weapons between the US and 
USSR; 1972. 

Unfortunately, the Russians refuse to accept 
measures to verify compliance with these 
agreements, and hence, they have been 
reduced to useless declarations which guaran- 
tee nothing. Rather than panicking and 
demonstrating for more agreements, the 
‘peace movement’ should pressure the Rus- 
sians into permitting some form of reliable 
verification. 

MYTH No. 3: The US and Ronald Reagan in 
particular are leading an arms race. 

This is simply not true. 

e The number of U.S. missiles today is the 
same as it was in 1970. 

¢ The U.S. has fewer megatons today than in 
1970. 

¢ The U.S. has fewer warheads today.than in 
1977. 

¢ The U.S. nuclear throw weight is less today 
than in 1977. 

On the other hand, the USSR has increased 
everyone of these categories except megaton- 


Nuking all of the myths > 


nage. It is well ahead of the U.S. on all counts, 
according to The Economist. In terms of 
conventional arms the Warsaw Pact countries 
already dangerously outnumber those of 
NATO. 

MYTH No. 4: The U.S. military is planning for 
a nuclear war. 

A recent poll of 257 American generals and 
admirals showed that 65% felt that there were 
no circumstances under which a US first 
strike could be justified. As well, according to 
the Newsweek poll, 75% believed that there 
would be no winner in a nuclear war between 
the U.S. and the USSR. What about the 
Russians? “Soviet military doctrine assigns a 
major role in the rout of the aggressor to 
nuclear weapons” (Marxism-Leninism on War 
and Army; Moscow; Progress Publishers; 
1972; p. 329.) 

MYTH No. 5: Canada should set an example 
in these dangerous times. Who’s going to 
follow the example? Canada has already set 
two examples which have been ignored. First, 


Canada could have built its own atomic bomb 
in the 1950’s and opted not to do so. Second, 
Canada remains the only country which has 
had any nuclear weapons (via the U.S.) and 
has given them up. 

MYTH No 6: If Canada could establish itself 
as a nuclear free zone the chances of war 
would be reduced. How could Canada deter a 
Russian attack? What could Canada do if the 
Russians ever threaténed us with an ultima- 
tum? Begging the Russians to leave us alone 
wouldn’t work. Anybody in Poland, Afghanis- 
tan, etc... could testify to that. Besides, how 
would Canada enforce such a ban in peace 
time? We would have to invest in a great deal 
of equipment to patrol our territory to detect 
submarines and aircraft. We would also have 
to strengthen our armed forces in order to 
convincingly threaten violators. Would the 
‘peace movement’ support such a great 
increase in defense spending? 

MYTH No. 7: If Ronald Reagan would dis- 
mantle the U.S. armed forces, then Cher- 


While much protest accompanies the testing of the cruise missile in northern Alberta, 
comparatively little has been said concerning NATO’s low-level training flights which are 
being conducted closer to home — over Innu territory (Ntesinan) in Labrador. 

Although the RAF has been using the territory in question since 1965, it has mainly 
been since the inception of the Luftwaffe training program in 1980 that controversy has 


arisen. 


F4 Phantoms and Tornado fighter bombers, among others, have been participating in 
low-level exercise flights for four years, with noticeable detrimental impact on the wildlife 


populations and on Innu culture. 


Flying over camps and migration paths has seriously disrupted both the Innut 
(formerly labelled the Montagnais-Naskapi Indians) way of lite and that of their hvehhood, 
the caribou. In the Lake Mistastin region, for example, 60,000 caribou have disappeared. 

Those few which remain are deaf as a result of the noise from the aircraft Passing so 
closely overhead. Because of this traditional Innuit hunting and trapping activities has 


been adversely affected. 


In addition, two bombing ranges have been approved by the federal and provincial 
governments. Despite this new threat to Innu territory, both governments have refused 
to inform them of the intended locations of the ranges. 

The Innut are concerned that the proposed ranges will be situated in areas rich in 
wildlife or in locations of particular cultural significance to them. 

A nation-wide campaign has been started to halt the present flights and any further 
militarization of the territory in question. Having never entered into any treaty to 
relinquish their sovereignty over the land nor their right to self-determination, the Innut 
are protected by international agreements to which Canada is a signatory. 

The imposition of intensive low-level high-speed military flight training over Ntesinan 
against the wishes of the Innut constitutes a clear violation of these commitments. 
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nenko (being the angel that he is of course) 
would follow Keagan’s example and do the 
same, and we would all live happily ever after. 
This is the biggest myth of them all. The 
people who believe this one will go down in 
history as the greatest fools since Neville 
Chamberlain. Remember him? Let us see 
what Lenin said ‘peace’ is: “Our aim is to 
achieve a socialist system of society, which, 
by eliminating the division of mankind into 
classes, by eliminating all exploitation of man 
by man and nation by nation will inevitably 
eliminate the very possibility of war”. Think 
about what this says. Only when socialism is 
worldwide will there no longer be any possi- 
bility of war, i.e. only when Russia has brought 
every country in the world under its sway will 
there be peace. 

For the Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist and other 
communists around the Kremlin, ‘peace’ is 
synonymous with ‘victory’ and submission to 
Soviet domination. No wonder they don’t like 
Ronald Reagan. , 


up north 


by Mary Breen 

This is for those of you who have at one 
time or another been angered, frustrated or 
scared by some form of injustice you have 
observed being committed by government, 
the military, the police, industry, educational 
institutions... the list goes on. 

According to my calculations, this should 
include everyone who has not spent the 
greater part of their life on a desert island. 

In the face of the big S for Society, the bigG 
for Government and inevitably p for politicians 
(capitalize at your own discretion) an enor- 
mous percentage of the population seems, 
sadly, overwhelmed and therefore easily ren- 
dered inactive though not, I choose to believe, 
uncaring. People seem to forget, as small- 
individuals, that in our so-called democratic 
system “the enemy is us”. 

S and G are simply large and cumbersome 
quantities of folks unpleasantly alienated from 
each other by a hierarchical scale which 
permits a few to take advantage of a lot...unless 
a lot object, that is. 

Object? Object: the phase that comes 
between ‘question’ and ‘resist’ in a series of 
human responses which can be channeled to 
produce change. That sounds simplistic, and 
it is: there are numerous levels involved at 
each stage, ranging from a vague feeling of 
scepticism to performing an act of civil 
disobedience. Each of us has a comfort zone 
which is probably included somewhere in the 

middle; there are excellent reasons for locating 
it. 


Contrary to popular and propagandized 


Sees 
by Mary Hayes 

Don’t tell Jerry Pascal you think the peace 
movement is a waste of time; he’s made peace 
and social justice a full-time job for the past 15 
years, supporting himself through odd jobs 
and the occasional grant. 

Last week the Link met with Pascal at 
Project Ploughshares Montreal’s upstairs 
headquarters in the Yellow Door coffee house 
to discuss the peace movement in Quebec 
and what keeps Pascal so heavily involved in 
it. 

Link: What made you start werking for peace 
and social justice? 

Pascal: | started reading-(the works of 
Mahatma) Ghandi about 15 years ago. I was 
sick in the hospital and had a lot of time to 
read. I was very moved by the way he linked 
ae . “yn 
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belief, there are many sources of empower- 
ment available to us in Canada. Looking at the 


‘nuclear arms race, it is easy to feel that the 


population of the world is being held hostage 
by its official leaders, which is the case. We are 
not facing a conflict between nations as much 
as power vs. submission, privilege vs. death 
(note: Our high officials have made arrange- 
ments to carry on their banking after a nuclear 
holocaust). 

Many people are oppressed to the extent 
that they are powerless Canadian students 
are not among them, which is an awfully good 
reason not to take on helplessness voluntarily! 
An anti-nuclear/pro-survival mentality is the 
essential tool with which most of us are 
equipped to fight our personal fears and 
protest our collectively precarious position on 
the planet. We must act upon it, if only to keep 
our will alive given the awesome nuclear 
shadow under which we are forced to live and 
work. 

The quest for survival can take all kinds of 
directions; the longer we surprisingly survive, 
the more oppportunities open up to us. We 
can vote indirectly for a nuclear freeze and 
geographical nuclear free zones, which may 
buy some time, so it’s worth the miniscule 
effort it takes even if we’re not optimistic 
about the potential for anything good to come 
out of a government structure. 

We can sign petitions like the nation-wide 
one issued by the Peace Petition Caravan 
Campaign and write letters to MP’s, knowing 
that they want to be reelected and hoping that 
they have considered the desirability of not 


says his peace 


his spirituality to the social reality around him. 
His religion becamehis political reality. 

The principle of non-violence is something 
that has to be lived daily and it isn’t easy. It’s a 
slow evolving thing...and what comes out of it 
is a deeper respect for life. 

Link: How did you apply this philosophy to 
your life? 

Pascal: I started working at Benedict Labra 
House... It’s a hospitality house in the mold of 
the Catholic Worker in the United States and 
is very much influenced by Dorothy Day. A lot 
of my roots, I guess, start from Dorothy Day 
and the Catholic Worker Movement: to work 
with the poor...providing the basic needs of 
people of the streets, but oui of this often 
comes social change. They go together, you 
know. 
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being vaporized themselves. 

We can participate in legal demonstrations 
which are a nuisance and an eyesore to the 
men with the war toys, and better yet put us in 
touch with a few tens of thousands of other 
people who don’t want to be exploited for a 
while and then quietly die either. 

If your angst is really in need of relief, there 
is this phenomenon called direct action in 
which you tell the very people who need to 


Link: When and why did you start working 
specifically in the peace movement? 
Pascal: In regards to non-violence and respect 
for life, it’s important to get involved against 
the ultimate violence—the complete extinction 
of human life and of all life. 

Link: You started working for disarmament 


through Project Ploughshares of Montreal in * 


1980. What are some of the things you did? 
Pascal: I worked with Project Ploughshares 
when they organised the Montreal-Quebec 
contingent to the New York Peace rally on 
June 12, 1982. That was very important 
because up to that time nothing much was 
happening in Quebec in regards to the peace 
movement. 

In the summer of 1983 I went to Japan to 
march in the annual Peace Walk, inpsired by 
the Japanese Buddhist Monks who do this 
every year. They walk from Hiroshima to 
Nagasaki -it’s 300 miles- and they leave 
Hiroshima one month before the anniversary 
of the bombing and arrive in Nagasaki the day 
of the bombing. 

We also talked with the Hibakusha, which 
is their Japanese word for ‘survivor of the 
bomb’, about their experiences. It was quite 
touching. There was this one man, who nearly 
died from the bomb. The right side of his face 
was all scar tissue, it went all the way down to 
his waist, and his ear was twisted up. Very 
grotesque looking. Now he talks throughout 
the world against the bomb on behalf of the 
Hibakusha. 

The mayor of Nagasaki was also in the 
bombing. He spoke very passionately, like no 
other politician I’ve ever heard. It’s such a 
difference to hear someone speak who’s 
actually been in it. 

Link: There seems to have been a lot of 
interest in disarmament these past two years. 
Do you think it will all die down soon? 

Pascal: At this point the interest in the arms 
race has increased in Quebec. Since the New 


_ York march (2,000 Quebecers went), people 


fe _ 
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know what you think. If some long arm of the 
law types choose to arrest you, you have a 
chance to teach them a bit about the art of 
questioning too. 

Most importantly you can inform yourself 
because, while ignorance may be bliss, know- 
ledge is power and a much harder thing to 
hold hostage. Awareness has a tendency to 
spread, and with it change. 


: Jerry Pascal 
were willing to do a lot. They came back 
saying “what can we do?” Many groups have 
sprung up since New York and it’s still 
growing. 

Link: So you think peace marches have some 
effect? 

Pasal: | feel the time spent on peace is 
worthwhile. Rallies are public expression of 
what the people want. There were almost a 
million people at the New York rally and that 
day Caspar Weinberger said that it didn’t 
mean anything. But it was the mass public 
movement that forced the U.S. out of Vietnam. 
The Pershing and Cruise missiles, although 
they were installed, organised a lot of public 
awareness. 

Letter writing is a good personal expression 
you're talking directly with someone. There 
are people who are refusing to pay the part of 
their taxes that goes towards the defense 
budget. Education plays a great deal of 
importance. Letter writing, civil disobedience, 
the government is then forced to change. 
Even Reagan is forced to bring up the issue of 
peace in his campaign, even if it is a little late. 
Link: What about the women at Greenham 
Common and these people who’ve been 
camping in front of parliament? Do you think 
they’re having any effect on the government? 
Pascal: | think in the long run the Peace Camp 
has it’s effect. The fact that the camp is there 
means that there is some support by anumber 
of MPs. It’s better to do something to save and 
respect life then to do nothing at all. 
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Meanwhile...back in the harbour 


by Ken Burke 
As it cuts steadily through the North At- 
lantic, the huge black submarine’s crew are 


growing restless with “channel fever” as their . 


liberty port nears. During the last few months 
of patrol, they’ve grown over-accustomed to 
the metallic cave of the U.S. Navy Lafayette 
class submarine that is their home beneath 
the waves. Now, as the friendly harbour 
approaches, their spare thoughts are filled 
with the idea of release; liberty for a few days 
from the mind-numbing discipline and labour 
involved in keeping the ship running and all 
128 nuclear warheads on board ready to fly on 
command toward their subjects of annihil- 
ation. As the sub slips unannounced into port, 
the men get ready46 off steam in what a 
U.S. Consul-Gen one of the best 
liberty ports the lifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada. 

While nobody either i 
certain exactly how long the: 
occurring, for at least. the last 
Halifax harbour has been a “safe'p 
nuclear weapons the Canadian gover 
vowed would never be tolerated with 
territory. And a determined group of Nov. 
Scotia peace activists are working to make 
sure this fact is no longer hidden. “We want to 
show how the image of Canada as a non- 
nuclear state is a fallacy,” says Cathy Mc- 
Donald, an Engineering student at the Tech- 
nical University of Nova Scotia and a member 
of the Sub-watch Committee. “Our policy of 
not having nuclear weapons in Canada — 
what does that mean? We’re just like an 
American port.” 

The policy in question is the focus of much 
the area’s anti-missile submarine activities, 
and also serves to highlight the former Liberal 
government’s have-it-both-ways attitude to- 
wards nuclear weapons. 

Background Notes on Canada’s Security 
Policy, the only government document to 
state official defence policy regarding nuclear 
weapons, says that Canada “will not...allow 
the transport or storage of nuclear weapons 
in Canadian waters.” It then adds that Canada 
“respects the policy of the United States of 
America to neither confirm nor deny the 
presence of nuclear weapons on their war- 
ships.” 

Catch-22. 

While the Canadian government may not 
be sure what the submarines contain, a 
layperson can read the defence industry 
publication Jane’s Fighting Ships for a fairly 
detailed description. 

Aside from nuclear-powered “attack” sub- 
marines, which regularly visit Halifax and may 
or may not have nuclear warheads atop their 
missiles, all 31 submarines of the larger La- 
fayette class resemble floating missile silos far 
more than they do “ordinary” submarines. 


With a crew ranging from 140 to 168 people, a 
Lafayette class sub’s design and function 
revolves completely around the 16 sea-launch- 
ed Ballistic Missiles (SLBMs) it is built to hold. 
The missiles are either Poseidon, the older 
Polaris, or new Trident missiles — which 
possess eight warheads able to separate in 
flight and destroy eight different “targets” at 
up to 7,000 km range. The 100 kiloton de- 
structive power of each warhead is five times 
greater than the bomb which flattened Hiro- 
shima, and 40 times that of the “Halifax 
Which killed over two thousand 


ship in port: 

On average, 
submarines nudges int 
wharf at Canadian Forces Bi 
every two months, according to 
the Base Information Offices. 

This pattern was interrupted in 1984 due 
work done at the docking aréa to “bring it up 
to NATO standards for submarines and surf- 
ace ships,” says Clare. “This certainly is part 
of Canada’s NATO commitments.” 

“That’s just not true,” says John Osborne, 
a committee member who works.as an engin- 
eer with the Nova Scotia Research Found- 
ations. “These subs don’t have to be here for 
our defence. They’re part of the deterrent — 
part of the overkill.” His whitened bushy 
brows form a worried “V” as he talks. 

Due to the extensive dockwork under way, 
American submarine visits fell sharply from 
previous years in 1984. With nowhere to 
dock, submarines would have to lay anchor in 
the main harbour, in full view of all Halifax and 
Dartmouth city residents. And that’s exactly 
what the U.S.S. Casimir Pulaski did for 
several days in May this year. 

On April 30, following the American policy 
of keeping ship movements secret, the Pul- 
aski abruptly appeared at port anchorage 
number two, floating high on the Dartmouth 
ideofthe harbour. Its alternately sloping and 
it utline lay clear and ominous above 
es as people on the Sub-watch Com- 
honed, posted notices, and hurriedly 
flets in order to react before the 
t.stealthily away. 
ter, a “die-in” was held blocking 

ic in downtown Halifax. This 
tion at the halifax Ferry 
ki looking on from the 


keep the submarine in 

“It’s not just a symb 
“When you think that in our harbour is the 
power to kill millions, you see how invisible 
and how powerful the threat is.” 

Dalhousie Masters of Education student 
Jim McCalla-Smith, also a committee mem- 
ber, had a substantially different view of the 
ship from those at the Ferry Terminal. The 
day after the Casimir Pulaski dropped anchor, 
McCalla-Smith dipped his canoe in nearby 
waters and paddled up close to the long black 
shape, acting the part of curious local. After 
talking for some time to several crew mem- 
bers who were on the ship’s conning tower 
he paddled alongside the vessel. “I was cl 
enough that — partly as a means of kee 
me away — one friendly guy said, ‘I woul 
come too close in here, you might get hit on 
the head, * ” says McCalla-Smith. “That’s 


when I could see these eight doors on each 
side of the ship. I said, ‘Are those called the 
missile doors?’ He said, ‘No, they’re called the 
missile muzzle doors.’ 


“T was really close to him at this point and 
said, ‘Maybe if they came open, I'd be better 
off being hit on the head.’ He paused for a 
second and said, ‘Yeah, maybe.’ He had 
obviously thought about it,” says McCalla- 
Smith. 

The Sub-watch Committee first began 
organizing in 1982 to raise awareness of 
SLBM submarine visits within Nova Scotia’s 
broader peace movement. When the local 
Voice of Women (VOW) group organized a 
march of 150 women and children in reaction 
o the visit of the U.S.S. Von Steuben in April 
f 1983, the Committee began watching for 
ther visits in earnest. 

in 1983, the Coalition Against Nuclear 
umbrella organization of various 
is.the YWCA, Project Plough- 
‘oman Catholic archdiose 
ting. At that point, 
6 watch Committee 
should continue a us for local actions. 
As an editorial in The Disarmer, a local peace 
movement newsletter, said, “Peace workers 
in Canadian cities such as Winnipeg, Toronto 
or Montreal do not have the social respons- 


many decide 


aren’t the honoured guest 
they are here.” 
Living up to this. “y 
proved to be easy fo 
peace workers. With 


stopovers 


ays, large rallies are 


mal again, submarines will be kept 
tight security, making it difficult to find 
out whether one is in port or not, let alone 
discover its name and classification to check 
against. a library copy of Jane’s Fighting 
Ships. 

“It really is difficult,” says Valerie Osborne. 
“The last one that came in, it just happened 
that everyone was in when we called, and it 
went smoothly. The following week, there was 
a false alarm, but we started to call people 
anyway to let them know about it. The first 
five names we called were out. It’s very 
chancy, and it gets more so during the 
summer because people go away,” she says 
with more\than a touch of frustration in her 
voice. 

“Official” reaction to the committee’s work 
has been predictable. 

In an office tower suite with a commandin 
view of the harbour, behind security d 


space shuttle p 
walls. “I thinke 


y maintains a fair 


ere was a supposed "mass 
ion” against a nuclear submarine. 
mass demonstration” turned out to be 
~seventy elderly people, high school students 
and housewives,” says Raicht, hinting at the 
esteem he has for those three groups. 
Local political reaction has tended to take 


to defend the coast . 
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the same condescending tone — or worse. 
After the “Tall Ships” proved to be a popular 
attraction in the port this past summer, 
Halifax "Mayor Ron Wallace issued an invit- 
ation to the NA¥ et, presumeably includ- 
, to a “Parade of War- 
an the summer of ’85. 
‘ouncil also rejected a 1982 
i a referendum on disarmament 
ould have been held in conjunction 
Civic elections. ; 
But then again, given the past and present 
history of the Halifax-Dartmouth area, any 
other response would be difficult to fathom. 
Halifax was created by the British in 1749 asa 
naval fortress due to its deep, long and 
sheltered harbour. Ever since that first war- 
ship dumped a hold full of settlers and military 
paraphernalia on the peninsula the Mic Mac 
call Chebucto, a large portion of the popul- 
ation has seen the Navy and Halifax as 
inseparable. 

Even today, Halifax is still very much a 
“base town”, providing a home for Canada’s 
Atlantic Coast fleet of warships. According to 
Statistics Canada, the proportion of Halifax 
residents who depend on the Departmental of 
National Defense for their main paycheque is 
25 per cent. And many see peace activists as a 
direct assault on their way of life. During the 
Casimir Pulaski visit, when the Halifax Daily 
News ran a series of articles which were pro- 
Sub-watch Committee in tone, they were 
flooded with phone calls supportive of the 
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. learned to take this in stride. 

nd negative reaction,” says John 
What worries me more is the sort 
y silence we get. There’s an awful lot of ° 
talking going on — sitting on the subject.” 
Ian Cook, a first-year student at the Uni- 
versity of King’s College, Halifax, agrees. 

“Halifax people sometimes take their in- 
volvement with the base too far,” he says. “I 
wish they could see how far wrong we’ve gone 
with nuclear arms.” * 

With the recent New Zealand government 
decision to eliminate American military bases, 
including SLBM submarine facilities, and the 
spreading of submarine protests to Darwin, 
Australia on September 28, there does seem 
to be some reason for the Halifax activists to 
take heart. It seems they are becoming part 

of a global movement against SLBM sub- 
marines as other people realize what is hap- 
pening in their home towns. 

“Il mean, here’s an avenue where we can 
change things in our own harbour,” Ian says, 
compulsively running his hands over his head 
as he sketches out his dream. “When the subs 
leave and don’t come back, they’ll have to go 
to another port. And the people in that city 
can take our example and do what we did.” 

“Soon they won't have any place to dock.” 
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Keays: voted ‘no’ and says she'll listen 


| by Ron Charles 


Just behind the Canadian Foreign Students 
Newsletter and in front of Forces, a review of 
Quebec’s regions, in the literature rack in the 
Concordia University Students’ Association 
office is a thick green annual report for 1982 
from the Department of National Defence. 
Two calendars from the Royal Military Col- 
lege advertising careers in the military have 
also found their way onto the rack. 

In this defence department report, Gilles 
Lamontagne writes: “For the Government of 
Canada, as for any of the allies, the need to 
devote significant resources to strengthening 
defence capabilities at a time of reduced 
growth...has created a dilemma...” 

A majority of Concordia students who 
voted in a referendum last March disagree 
with Mr. Lamontagne, or at least with Con- 
cordia’s role in “the need to devote significant 
resources to strengthening defence.” 

1156 students votes yes to March’s refer- 
endum question: ‘Do you agree with this 
statement: Concordia University should be 
designated a military free zone (MFZ). This 
implies that no research serving military ob- 
jectives will be permitted on campus.’ 1106 
students voted no. 

At the same time, 752 students voted Lynn 
Keays and David Baird in as CUSA co-pre- 
sidents. 

“During the election, | was asked where | 
stood on the MFZ,” said Keays. “We (Baird 
and Keays) said that we would personally 
vote no but that we would respect and be 
bound by the reults.” 


Keays feels that the military literature in 
CUSA’s liteature rack is an unimportant issue 
that was overlooked. 

“At that level, not everyone in this associ- 
ation is running around looking for things that 
represent the military and ripping them to 
shreds...neither is everyone from Q-PIRG or 
the YES committee.” 

Q-PIRG (Quebec Public Interest Research 
Group) member Carolyn Whitzman was 
elected to the CUSA board of directors on 
the day of the referendum last March. Whitz- 
man says there is a lack of willingness on the 
part of CUSA central to act on its MFZ 
mandate. 

The two main spokespeople for the NO 
committee during the referendum, John Relt- 
on and Richard Guevera, were long-standing 
members of CUSA central. Relton was also 
the Baird and Keays campaign manager. 

“To carry it out, it takes commitment from 
the co-presidents and the board,” said Whitz- 
man. “They ignored things that they don’t 
understand like ANEQ (Association nationale 
des étudiant-e-s du Québec) and the MFZ.” 

Whitzman says that before the career day 
last month sponsored by AIESEC, the Con- 
cordia chapter of an international Economics 
and Commerce Students’ Association, she 
was told by members that they had invited the 
Canadian Armed Forces (CAF) to attend. 
Whitzman said that when she brought this to 
the attention of the CUSA VPs responsible, 

In the end, it was Q-PIRG that brought the 
matter to CUSA’s Judicial Board for action, 
but remembering the previous year’s Career 


Day — where Q-PIRG protested the military’s 
presence — the CAF declined the invitation 
to attend. 

“T really think that it’s too bad that Q-PIRG 
members have to stand there like vultures 
waiting to say no, no, no,” said Whitzman. 

Keays:thinks the responsibility to maintain 
the MFZ should rest in the hands of Q-PIRG 
and the YES committee. 

“T would like to see the people who initiated 
the referendum and the YES committee come 
forth and act on it,” said Keays. She says, 
however, that those lobbying the university 
on the MFZ should know what research is 
going on at Concordia or the university won't 
take them seriously. 

“If somebody initiates lobbying, I hope it’s 
not at the university level...if the question is 
brought up, we will take action, but proper 
and well prepared action...or the university 
will laugh at us,” Keays said. 

Whitzman feels this is an example of a lack 
of student solidarity at all levels of university 
government. 

“In May, I was asked to sit on senate. They 
brought up the bew divisions of vice-rectors, 
including the vice-rector of research. When | 
brought up the MFZ referendum, they spoke 
they weren’t enthusiastic about taking action. 

“There should be some understanding that 
AIESEC was bringing the military, but AIE- 
SEC is one of our member associations and 
we can’t come down on them like they 
committed an unforgivable crime,” said Keays. 
“We have to do it with some tact and diplom- 


” 
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The ‘yes’ committee, hard at work last March 


by Peter MacMillan 


Mutually-Assured Destruction, Military- Tridustrial Complex, Nuclear Nightmare... 

Does all this “Doom and Gloom” get you down? How do you spell relief? 

More than a dozen Concérdia students spell it Q-PIRG. The Quebec Public Interest 
Research Group is a collective, non-partisan group that brings together students from a 
variety of disciplines who are motivated by a concern for the community. Since it was set 
up in 1981, probing by Q-PIRG has shed light on such issues as: 

®export to the Third World of products judged too hazardous for Canadian 


consumption 


® indiscriminate disposal of toxic waste in the Montreal area 
® military research conducted at Concordia University 


Last year, Q-PIRG members ‘led a successful campaign to declare Concordia a 
“Military-Free Zone”, overcoming‘epposition from university administrators. 

This year, the group is co-sponsoring’a’film series called “Eleven Steps to Survival” 
with McGill Project Ploughshares. The films are complemented by discussions on how 
students can contribute to finding alternatives to the : arms-race. th ae illustrates 
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as if a bunch of student rabble-rousers were 
responsible...I didn’tr eceive any support from 
the students on Senate.” 

She said she’s been trying to form a student 
caucus to bring student issues to senate but 
to little avail. 

Another roadblock to the MFZ is the 
university administration’s opposition. ° 

Even before the referendum was held, 
Concordia’s vice-rector academic at the time, 
John Daniel, was quoted as saying a yes vote 
would have no effect on Concordia’s research 
policies. He also said that the university 
receives about $500,000 worth of research 
grants from the Canadian Department of 
National Defence and the U.S. Defence De- 
partment. 

John Kinloch, a member of the YES com- 
mittee, attempted to gather facts regarding 
the university’s involvement in military re- 
search but was not given access to the 
information. “When I went to the administra- 
tion, they led me to a closet full of computer 
printouts and piles of uncollated stuff,” said 
Kinloch. 

“There is, for instance, research going on 
into an ejector seat for the U.S. Air Force,” he 
said. 

Keays doesn’t believe that all military re- 
search is “bad”. 

“I was speaking to a few engineer students 
who said that those ejector seats could be 
used for small planes and not just air force 
jets,” said Keays. 

“The issue is far deeper than a yes or no 
question. There are other forms of military 
research that benefit the country. I would like 
to ask people why they want military research 
banned.” 

Q-PIRG is hoping that a group of concern- 
ed student will come together to sherri on the 
MFZ issue. 

“Td like to see a group of students who can 
take care of the MFZ and act as watchdogs,” 
said Whitzman. 

“It would be nice if some professors got 
together, instead of just passing the buck, and 
formed a group like McGill Professors for 
Nuclear Disarmament...I’m sure there are 


some teachers interested in saving the earth,” 
she said. 


Baird: dressed for the cold war 


Corporate blood money — 


by Max Wallace 


When one thinks of Nazi war criminals, 
such infamous names as Josef Mengele, Mart- 
in Bormann and Adolf Eichmann immediately 
come to mind. But there is a group who are 
arguably just as responsible for the atrocities 
carried out in the name of the Third Reich. 
This group includes not one German name. 

Rather, the list is about as American as 
apple pie, General Motors, Standard Oil, 
Ford and Dupont. 

While America was at war with Hitler, these 
corporations among others chose to put 
profits over patriotism and carry on business 
as usual. It some cases, this meant supplying 
the very armaments used to kill their own 
sons. In his 1983 book, Trading With the 
Enemy, former New York Times reporter 
Charles Higham refers to this group as “the 
Fraternity”. According to Higham, who spent 
years sifting through documents recently de- 
classified under the Freedom of Information 
Act, the Fraternity were interested in more 
than just the massive profits that could be 
reaped by doing business with the enemy. 

“Bound by identical reactionary ideas,” he 
writes, “the members (of the Fraternity) 
sought a common future in fascist domin- 
ation, regardless of which world leader might 
further that ambition.” 

eee 

In classrooms throughout the United States, 
schoolchildren are still taught that Henry 
Ford is a great American hero. The history 
books, however, make no mention of what 
hung over the desk of the man who invented 
the assembly line. 

Ford first announced ‘his political philo- 
sophy in a 1919 article in the New York 
World. “International financiers,” he wrote, 
“are behind all war. They are what is called 
the international Jew: German Jews, French 
Jews, English Jews, American Jews...the Jew 
is a threat.” In 1927, he wrote an anti-semitic 
tract called The International Jew. Report- 
edly, Hitler greatly admired this book and it 
influenced him considerably. In fact, a large 
photograph of Ford hung in Hitler’s Munich 
headquarters. It seems only fitting, since a 
similar sized photo of the Fuhrer was pro- 
minently displayed in Ford’s office. 

One of the earliest members of the Fratern- 
ity, Ford made sure to appoint a number of 
Nazi-sympathizers to prominent positions in 
the Ford Motor Company. When the war 
began, he quickly showed where his loyalties 
lay. In 1940, he refused to build aircraft 
engines for England and instead built huge 
numbers of the five-ton military trucks that 
were the backbone of German army trans- 
portation throughout the war. One German 
Ford employee publication contained this 
statement: “At the beginning of this year, we 
vowed to give our best and utmost for final 


victory, in unshakable faithfulness to our 
Fuhrer.” 

In a telephone interview from Detroit, Dave 
Crippen from the Ford Archives discussed 
Ford’s war-time activities. 

“It’s a very murky, grey area here,” said 
Crippen. “Certainly, Ford did business with 
the Nazis but everybody was at that time. 
General Motors, IBM...they all shared the 
philosophy that ‘business is business, no 
matter what.’ Remember, they had only heard 
rumours of the Nazi atrocities but they chose 
not to close down a prosperous plant. They 
had to toe the line.” 

Among the many things that tied together 
members of the Fraternity, the most signif- 
icant was interlocking directorships. One of 
the companies that seemed to harbour many 
of these directors was American I.G., the 
American subsidiary of I.G. Farben, a Germ- 
an industrial trust. Representing Ford on the 
Board of American I.G. was his son Edsel. 
1.G. Farben was the chief economic instrum- 
ent of the Hitler government. It produced 
such products as chemicals and chemical 
products, artificial oil; synthetic rubber, and 
numerous poison gasses. Some of these gasses 
may be tamiliar to students of the holocaust. 
They were used for quite some time at one of 
Farben’s biggest operations...its combined 
rubber factory/concentration camp, Ausch- 
witz where the SS murdered millions of Jews, 
gypsies, homosexuals and other “undesir- 
ables”. 

eee 

Next time you’re taking a spin in an Olds- 
mobile, consider these facts: 

In 1938, a man by the name of James D. 
Mooney was awarded the Order of the Gold- 
en Eagle by Hitler, an honour previously 
bestowed to Henry Ford. Mooney was the 
head of General Motors’ European oper- 
ations and, like Ford,-was a long-time admirer 
of Hitler and his policies. Before 1941, Moon- 
ey continuously lobbied President Roosevelt 
to stay out of war with Germany. When war 
finally came, it didn’t stop. GM’s commitment 
to the full-scale production of trucks, arm- 
oured cars and tanks for the Germany army. 

Located in Russelsheim was a General 
Motors establishment completely dedicated 
to the manufacturing of German military 
aircraft. It manufactured half of all Junkers 
JU-88 propulsion systems for the deadliest 
bomber in the Nazi Air Force. 

At this time, GM was owned by the DuPont 
family. In 1936, Irenée DuPont used GM 
money to finance a group called the Black 
Legion and to found the American Liberty 
League. The Legion’s purpose was to keep 
automobile workers from unionizing. They 
fire-bombed union meetings, murdered union 
organizers and dedicated their lives to des- 
troying Jews and Communists. The Amer- 
ican Liberty League, on:the other hand, was a 
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Nazi organization which devoted its time to 
whipping up hatred of blacks and Jews, loving 
Hitler and red-baiting the Roosevelts. Ironic- 
ally, the DuPonts were themselves Jewish. 

Between 1932 and 1939, General Motors 
invested approximately $30 million into I.G. 
Farben plants. 

Of course, no American corporate cons- 
piracy would be complete without the Rock- 
efellers. In this case, the family’s largest 
corporation, Standard Oil, was one of the 
firmest supporters of the Nazi government 
and maybe the most important cog in the 
Nazi war effort. 

Standard’s Chairman was Walter C. Teagle 
who also sat on the board of American 1.G. 
Standard Oil was the World’s leading manu- 
facturer of tetraethyl lead, an additive used in 
aviation gasoline. Without this substance, it 
was impossible for Goring’s Air Force to get 
off the ground. Throughout the war, Teagle 
arranged for the sale of sufficient quantities of 
the substance to keep the Luftwaffe capable 
of bombing London at will. By supplying 
Japan with tetraethyl lead, Teagle played a 
major role in the bombing of Pearl Harbour as 
well. 

At the same time, Standard was fuelling 
German U-boats even though the American 
government had declared such shipments 
morally indefensible. By refusing, on patriotic 
grounds, to do business with Hitler, Standard 
could have paralyzed the Nazi war machine. 
Instead, it chose a course which resulted in 
millions of needless deaths. 

eee 

In his 1973 book, The Sovereign State of 
ITT, Anthony Sampson documents the key 
role played by the giant American communic- 
ations conglomerate in the workings of the 
Fraternity. Fraternity members were not, 
during this time, operating in isolation. They 
were in constant touch, planning and plotting 
through an intricate communication system 
supervised by ITT founder Sosthenes Behn, 
another Farben henchman. With the help of 
ITT, the Fraternity was able to stay one step 
ahead of the elements of the American govern- 
ment who were not sympathetic to their 
goals, including the FBI. 

When, occasionally, members of the Frat- 
ernity were taken to task for their actions, 
they proved quite capable of avoiding re- 
tribution. In 1942, Uncle Sam accused Stand- 
ard Oil President William Farish of acting 
against the interests of the American govern- 


ment and suggested a fine of $1.5 million.. 


Farish rejected the proposal, pointing out that 
Standard was fuelling a high percentage of the 
U.S. Navy, Army and Air Force, making it 
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possible to win the war. “Where would Amer- 
ica be without it?” he asked. An obvious but 
effective case of extortion and Farish got off 
with a slap on the wrist. 

In 1934, Roosevelt discovered an attempted 
coup financed by the DuPonts and others 
which would overthrow the President with a 
$3 million-funded army of terrorists and re- 
place him with a Hitler-like dictator. But, 
although he defused the plot, Roosevelt 
couldn’t possibly arrest those behind it, spec- 
ulating that such a move would create an 
unthinkable national crisis. As Higham writes, 
“Not for the first or last time in his career, he 
was aware that there were powers greater 
than he in the United States.” 

eee 

Only after it looked certain that the Nazis 
would be defeated did members of the Frat- 
ernity return to the patriotic fold. Towards 
the end of 1944, many Fraternity members 
turned away from the Nazi cause and devoted 
themselves wholeheartedly to combatting the 
Communist threat. And with the end of the 
war, most of them went completely unpun- 
ished with some exceptions. On September 
22, 1947, Judge Charles Clark ruled in a case 
involving certain Standard Oil patents which 
had been frozen by the American government 
because of the company’s war-time activities. 

“Standard Oil,” he said, “can be considered 
an enemy national in view of its relationships 
with I.G. Farben after the United States and 
Germany had become active enemies.” Keep 
that in mind the next time you fill up at an Esso 
station. 

Not only did General Motors go unpunish- 
ed after the war, but in 1967, after years of 
detailed requests, the United States awarded 
GM a total of $33 million in tax exemptions on 
profits for the “troubles and destruction oc- 
casioned to its airplane and motorized vehicle 
factories in Germany and Austria in World 
War II.” 

“When the war was over,” writes Higham, 
“the survivors pushed into Germany, pro- 
tected their assets, restored Nazi friends to 
high office, helped provoke the Cold War and 
insured the permanent future of the Fratern- 
ity.” 

Last spring, Nazi hunter Beate Klarsfield 
discussed the corporate/Nazi connection. 
According to Klarsfeld, who captured Nazi 
war criminal Klaus Barbie in 1982, the corp- 
orations dealing with Germany during war- 
time should have been considered traitors. 

“They shouldn’t have gotten away with it,” 
she told the Link. “Nobody had the courage 
to punish them even though some of these 
companies committed treason.” 
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So Close, So Good 


New management invites you to 
try our super specials. All meals 
include soup, dessert, coffee, or tea, 


7” Steak Submarine 
and French Fries 


Monday 


Smoked meat 
Sandwich and Fries 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 2 Souvlakis on Pita 


Thursday Bombino Pizza 


Friday Spaghetti of Rigatoni 


with meat sauce 


Weekends your choice 


For only $3.25 


10:00 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


try us for Breakfast from 
7 am. 


7363 SHERBROOKE 
WEST 
(2 Blocks West of Loyola) 
Tel: 482-4255 
482-4282 
Fv ¢ Del ) very 


Thursday, Oct. 25, 1984, 8:30 P.M. 


Loyola Campus, AD 131 


MCAT - LSAT 


Speake? Title: GMAT - DAT 
Prt. Xavier Tilliette Schelling and the Pr pec courses 
Faculté Catholique de Paris Absolute spon 
(514) 287- 1896 
Toronto 


(416) 967-4733 
STANLEY H. KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONALCENTER 


Sponsored by the Dept. of Philosophy, the Philosophy 
Students’ Association and the Visiting Lecturers 
Committee. 


ATTENTION: ALL COMMERCE AND 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION STUDENTS. 


The Commerce Students’ Society (C.S.S.) is setting up a 
LIBRARY OF MID-TERM AND FINAL EXAMS. Please bring 
any old mid-terms, finals, and/or solutions of commerce 
related courses to the C.S.S. office. These will be made 


available to all commerce studerits for studying and review 
purposes. The C.S.S. office is located in the Centennial 
Building (Loyola Campus) 6931 Sherbrooke St. W., room 304. 
Drop off times are: Wednesday, October 24 to Wednesday, 
October 31, excluding Friday, October 26, from 10 A.M. to 6 
P.M. 

WE NEED YOUR SUPPORT. 
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HALLOWEEN 


Reggie's Pub 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 26, 8 p.m. 
‘ADMISSION: With costume $1. 
Without costume $2. 
presented by the C.S.A. 


FUTONIA 
futons 


Discount for students ! 


220 Laurier Quest, Montreal 
270 8175 

370 Duluth Est, Montréal 

843 4739 


OPTOMETRIST 


Eyes Examined 

Eye Glasses 

Contact Lenses 

of all kinds 

Medicare Card 
Accepted 

Special consideration 
for students 


Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 
(corner Guy) 
933-8700 or 933-8182 


pete DANCE 
BODYSHAPING 
FITNESS & MORE! 


931-0621 
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St. Catherine W.AS 
Suite 300 


STUDENT SPECIAL 


wash. cut and blow dry 
$20 tor women. $15 tor men 
Full time students only 


For appointment, call: 
849-9231 
2195 Crescent, Montreal 
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Peace is War 


Cities are safe - if protected 


by Jaroslav Franta 

Had today’s Link been published in the 
1930s instead of the 80s, it would probably 
have been called the Chemical Issue and 
would have contained articles claiming, like 
H.G. Wells’ fictional story, that the next war 
would mean the end of civilization as we know 
it, because of poison gas which was so much 
feared since its introduction in the first world 
war. 

The similarity does not stop there — vari- 
ous pre-war referendums, agreements and 
treaties designed to freeze military build-up 
saved large sums of money for marvelously 
charitable social programs — whose products 
were promptly blasted to pieces of Hitler’s 
not-so-frozen war-machine. It was a fifty- 
million-life mistake. 

Anti-defence arguments are being trumpet- 
ed with an even greater vigor with reference 
to téday’s nuclear weapons. Make no mistake 
about it — a nuclear — or military free zone 
means unilateral disarmament. 

From the fall of 1961 until the fall of 1962, 
the total number of above-ground nuclear 
test explosions in the US and USSR com- 
bined was just over 100 (as opposed to about 
45 underground tests during the same period). 
These 100 tests however included some very 
large, multi-megaton blasts, most notably the 
Russian detonation of a 62-megaton-TNT- 
equivalent device on Oct. 30, 1961. Con- 
sequently the total yield of above-ground 
nuclear explosions for the one-year period 
totals several hundred megatons, or several 
times the amount which a report by Sagan 
and Ehrlich claims would result in very severe 
climatic effects: “...as few as 100 one-megaton 
bombs...would set in motion global changes 
far more histile to life than previously anticip- 
ated. Clouds of soot and smoke would plunge 
the planet into a winter so bitter...(that) in the 
Northern Hemisphere there might be no 
human survivors.” 

I consider myself living proof that such 
claims are nonsense — a sick fantasy fanned 
by the mass media and sapping the West’s will 
to defend itself. 

The Gazette’s Aug. 24 B-section article by 
John R. Walker (“Canada could freeze after 
A-war: Expert”) provides information which 
allows a comparison of the TTAPS team 
study results with the effects of historical 
events of similar magnitude in terms of sun- 
light extinction. 

The pertinent information in Walker’s art- 
icle is that “...within 10 days (following a 
Soviet nuclear strike)...about 25 percent of 
the sun’s rays (would be) getting through...” 
around the globe, thus causing sub-freezing 
temperatures in mid-July. This 25% sunlight 
transmission (or 75% solar extinction) hap- 
pens to be identical to that caused in the late 
summer of 1815 by the cataclysmic eruption 
of Mount Tambora, Indonesia, on April 10 
and 11, 1815. ' 

According to NASA scientist Richard B. 
Stothers’ article on the eruption, the effect of 
this 75% solar extinction was that “the team 
temperature in the Northern Hemisphere (all 
of which experienced 75% extinction) appar- 
ently dropped by 0.4 to 0.7 degrees in 1816.” 

Even more revealing is the fact that there 
was essentially NO effect in 1815 itself, and 
that graphs of annual mean temperature 
- deviations for Northern Hemisphere isother- 
mals (obtained by Stothers from historical 
records) show that the effects of 25% sunlight 
over a limited period are quite imperceptible 
compared to random variations in weather 
—the years 1808, 1812, 1814, 1829, 1835 and 
1837 for example, all had equal or greater (up 
to double) mean temperature drops. 

Of course all of the above is really quite 
irrelevant since a nuclear strike (whose most 
damaging effect by far is the force of the blast 
would not cause anything like 75% solar 
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“Obviously you weren't at the 
meeting this morning.” 


extinction for the simple .reason that the 
much publicized TTAPS team’s “baseline 
nuclear exchange scenario” is extremely un- 
realistic in that it assumes — get this — 10,400 
nuclear blasts of extremely large (100 to 
10,000 kiloton) yields, 20% of which would be 
used to mash up cities full of helpless civilians. 

This is unrealistic because it ingores what 
the Soviets have said about the way they 
would like to fight a nuclear war: in an article 
in the official journal of the Soviet General 
Staff, Military Thought, General Kruchinin 
stated that “...a selection is made of the 
nuclear weapons...which could best and most 
rapidly execute the assigned mission with a 
minimum expenditure of explosive power,” 
while another article in Military Thought 
confirmed tat “...the objective is not to turn 
the large economic and industrial regions into 
a heap of ruins...” since it would, no doubt, 
make post-Workd War Il-style looting and 
exploitation difficult. 

Certainly if the Soviets intended otherwise, 
they could easily have increased the average 
explosive yield of their warheads by a factor of 
10 over the last dozen years, instead of 
decreasing it by. a factor of 6 as they have 
done. 

With a current Soviet warhead miss dist- 
ance of several hundred feet, or*better, a one 
kiloton warhead would be more than suffi- 
cient to destroy military industrial plants near 
cities at one-thousandth the bang advocated 
by anti-defence scaremongers (such a bang, 
one-twentieth of the Hiroshima bomb, when 
targeted outside the city would have little 
effect on the city itself). The big bangs will be 
used against targets such as hardened missile 
silos which, according to TTAPS scenario F 
(“counterforce strike”) would cause zero sun- 
light extinction, because of zero atmospheric 
smoke. 

The clear trend towards even-smaller nu- 
clear weapons, made possible by increasingly 
accurate guidance systems, may however be 
stopped dead in its tracks by those advocating 
a nuclear weapons freeze, just as the tech- 
nology is approaching the point where the 
accuracy is such that nuclear weapons may 
be dispensed with altogether and replaced 
with conventional explosives. This is not idle 
speculation — just last month the U.S. Air 
Force put out tenders for a feasibility study of 
“'..a ballistic missile system...(which) could 
include a maneuvring re-entry vehicle (like 
the Pershing 2s) with a high-explosive war- 
head.” 

As if mashing up cities with a half-dozen 
megaton H-bombs wasn’t a crazy enough 
suggestion, some (including Concordia’s Fred 
Knelman) have actually suggested that the 
west’s nuclear powerplants would be targeted 
in order to cover half the earth with intensely 
radioactive fission products. This type of 


“oe 


statement can be safely dismissed as being 
directed more against nuclear energy than 
nuclear weapons, since such widespread con- 
tamination can be just as easily arranged by 
doping warheads with cobalt, and because 
anti-defence scaremongers are vehemently 
opposed to any civil defence. measures de- 
signed to limit war casualties, despite the fact 
that some of them are medics who have taken 
the Hippocratic oath. 

The horro stories peddled by. the media 
these days all assume that “densely populated 
areas would be major targets”. We are being 
asked to believe that meaningful arms treaties 
can be negotiated with utterly irrational mani- 
acs that would mash up cities full of millions of 
helpless civilians. Furthermore, we are also 
supposed to believe that the Russians are 
military morons who would block the advance 
of their own ground forces by contaminating 
large tracts of land with radioactive dust, and 
cover highway invasion routes with debris 
from shattered cities and flattened forests. 

In the meantime, steps that should be taken 
include moving missile silos off of the conti- 


by Danny Bell 
Canadian University Press 

Canadian should go to the Soviet Union to 
search for common ground with the Soviet 
people. 

This. advice was offered by Jim Garrison, 
author of The Russian Threat — The Myth 
and The Reality, during a speech at McGill 
last Thursday. 

Garrison feels that we have been condition- 
ed to believe all Soviet citizens are our 
enemies. He described the formation, within 
the public consciousness, of the enemy. 

Garrison said the view of the USSR 
portrayed by the U.S. government is designed 
to lend collective support for nuclear weapons. 

Despite this, Garrison says that a con- 
ceptual shift has taken place within the public 
perception. 

“The belief that nuclear weapons are a 
guarantee of peace and freedom has now 
given in to belief that nuclear weapons are the 
greatest threat to peace,” he said. 


diplomacy now 


nental United States (submarines are one 
example), building a multi-layered Anti Ballist- 
ic Missile (ABM) system (which costs millions 
but save cities worth billions), iproving civil 
defence, replacing the genocidal junk war- 
heads the U.S. has in its stockpile and others 
it recently put on its Lance battlefield missile, 
with true neutron bombs (which cause far less 
damage than chemical explosives — and no 
contamination — when fighting invading for- 
ces on one’s own front yeard), as well as 
making use of other off-the-shelf defensive 
radiological gadgets such as the instant 
gamma-ray fence. 

Above all, writes N-bomb inventor and 
Papal peace-medal recipient Sam-Cohen, in 
his excellent book “The Truth about the 
Neutron Bomb”, the U.S. should quit playing 
the knight in shining armor and stop spending 
an estimated 10x greater amount of money 
defending its often ungreateful and unco- 
operative allies that it spends on its own 
defence. If France can go it alone, so can the 
rest of Europe — U.S. money would be much 
better spent defending U.S. lives. 


He gives credit to the peace movement for 
this shift, yet argues that the movement must 
go one step further — destroy the basis for the 
cold war. 

“We must convince our governments to 
imporve East-West relations; and also we 
must go over their heads and establish closer 
relations,” he said. 

“As Einsenhower put it,” he said, “people 
must demand peace so strongly governments 
would get out of their way, as Eisenhower put 
it,” he added. 

Garrison sees a special role for Canada asa 
neutral mediator between the superpowers, 
using Rumania as a role-model. 

“Rumania doesn’t partake in the Warsaw 
Pact, doesn’t allow Russian troops on their 
soil, and buys weapons from both sides,” he 
said. 

He suggests that Canada refuse to be 
subservient to the United States’ interests. 
“Canada is to the U.S. what Poland is to 
Russia,” said Garrison. ‘ 


To Russia-with love 
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For Love or Money 


-Re-assessing Women’s Work 


THE LINK NUKE ISSUE, TUESD 


by Karen Herland 

“Good mothers stay home with 
their children.” “The war effort 
needs you in the factories to help 
our men at the front.” “Every work- 
ing woman is taking a job away from 
a man.” “Why learn a trade, when 
you'll just get married and stay home 
anyway?” 

These voices have cropped up 
throughout history, and they have 
defined women’s place in the work 
force. Four Australian women have 
tried to put that voice into perspect- 
ive and the result is For Love or 
Money, a history of women’s role in 
the Australian work force from the 
time of white colonization in the 
1780s to the present. 

The result is two hours of vivid 
images ranging from newsreel foot- 
age, to photographs to clips from 
popular films, TV advertising and 
home movies. The soundtrack for 
the hilm is just as varied, combining 
songs, quotations and a narrative 
voice that is part explanation, part 


have participated in Australian hist- 
ory,” McMurchy explains. 

Once the women had an idea of 
the events they wanted to stress 
they had to find the visual images. 

“There is no index headed up 
‘women’ in any archive, we had to 
view and scan through literally hun- 
dreds of feet of film to find glimpses 
of women,” she said. 

The film was not completed until 
last year and was shown this year at 
the fourth bi-annual conference on 
Women and Labour. 

In terms of chronology, the film is 
strictly linear. How ever, as the film 
progresses, it is clear that patterns 
repeat themselves. The film shows 
how women are shuttled between 
their “proper place” in the home, 
and into the workforce and back 
again as economic and production 
needs dictate. As the film says, 
“attitudes change and the economy 
calls the tune.” 

Because the film is linear, the 
repetitions of patterns is demon- 


Working for the duration, Australian munitions worker, c 1943. 


chant as it echoes through the im- 
ages of women’s contributions. 

Megan McMurchy, co-director 
and co-producer of the film, (the 
others are Margot Nash, Jeni Thorn- 
ley and Margot Oliver) is in town this 
week for the Canadian premiere of 
For Love or Money at Montreal’s 
13th Festival of Nouveau Cinema 
and Video. 

“We tried to deal with the many 
interlocked things that concern wo- 
men as workers. Both paid (for 
money) or unpaid in the home (for 
love),” McMurchy explained. 

The film carries the viewer from 
the prisons of England through the 
Aborigine lands of the outback, 
through two world wars and up to 
the high tech office of the 80s. Along 
the way, it stops in on farms, homes, 
factories, offices and demonstra- 
tions. 

McMurchy admits that none of 
the women involved in the project 
were historians. They were given 
the idea in 1977 when a group of 
academics were organizing a confer- 
ence on Women and Labour and 
thought it would be great to have a 
film to show there. The women 
agreed but had no idea how long the 
project'would take. 

“This is a history not found in 
history books, which have erased 
women from their pages. Instead, it 
is a different account of how women 


strated through repetitions of elem- 
ents of the narrative or clips from 
the film. Thus we can see how the 
introduction of the typewriter and 
the computer both had a hand in 
ghetto-izing women in the work 
force and de-skilling their efforts, 
how propaganda after both world 
wars convinced many women to 
return to their homes and how tech- 
nology in factories took jobs away 


Miss d.M.Donovar 


SILVER MEDAL 
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from women in the middle of the 
century just as computers are doing 
today. 

It is a pattern that runs through 
the film and echoes uneasily in the 
history of Canada, the U.S. and the 
U.K. 

The film celebrates and concen- 
trates on the fights women have led 
to gain equality in the work force. 
The war for equal pay for men and 
women began at the turn of the 
century as women gained the vote 
and even interrupted WWII as thous- 
ands of women struck for three 
months at the height of the war. 

That fight is still going on because 
the film points out that whenever a 
gain was made by women, econom- 
ics or politics erased it soon after. 

McMurchy defends what could 
be considered a rather pessimistic 
view, “over and over again we’d 
discover some unheard-of strike or 
campaign and get excited by the 
success of feminists in the past. 


Then we’d look at it in a historical : 


context and realize that although 
women had demanded or achieved 
certain things, they had been over- 
turned by the forces of economics 
or politics, or in some cases a quite 
overt backlash.” 

McMurchy admits that she had 
been caught up in the prevailing 
myth of progress, and the advance 
of industrial countries. 

“Then you actually see that’s not 
the case. That you’re in the middle 
of this advance and reverse process 
of history, and that what you’re 
seeing is the turn of the wheel again 
and you’re under threat. You can’t 
help being affected by that realiz- 
ation of the cyclical nature of hist- 
ory. I found myself no longer feeling 
separate from the past. I started to 
see all around us the signs of eco- 
nomic circumstances changing ag- 
ain,” she said. 

This sense of connection with the 
past is woven throughout the film 
with the use of ‘we’ in the narrative. 
Because the situations are global 
although the events are specific, 
there is no difficulty in relating one’s 
own life to the images of the film. 

Nor should it be assumed that the 
film is unremittedly dogmatic in its 
depiction of women. The pieces cut 
from feature films offer an ironic 
counterpoint to the stories of strikes 
and advances. Although the actors 
and films may not be familiar, the 
themes are. Particularly in an ad 
from the 60s for ‘Rinse Kleen Surf in 
which a woman storms down a 
street to a driving drum beat and 
finally, leaving havoc in her wake, 
confronts her friend with that age- 
old question, “how do you get your 
whites so white?” 

The soundtrack is also funny, 
having been created expressly for 
the film by Elizabeth Drake. Old 
tunes were re-recorded and some 
new ones written, including the 
classic “Very Efficient Secretary”. 
The tune is pure 60s and contains 
such immortal lines as, “When you 
dictate to me, I’m as happy as a bee 
in a honey tree.” 

However, the point the film makes, 
that although women have the pow- 
er to rise up and fight for their rights, 
they still have far to go, was proven 
by the film-makers themselves, be- 


1890. 
cause they were working independ- 
ently of any film company. 

“The irony of it for us was that 
this film arguing that women’s work 
is undervalued and unrecognized, 
itself relied on untold hours of un- 
paid labour that many people put 
into the whole thing,” McMurchy 
said. 

To try to make back some of the 
money spent on the film, a variety of 
products related to the film have 
been released. These include a 
soundtrack, a single of “Very Effi- 
cient Secretary”, a study guide for 
schools, a book, which itself took a 
year to produce and, of all things, a 
tea towel. McMurchy credits Thorn- 


ley for that last item. 

The film itself relied on grants from 
government bodies, private don- 
ations and donations from schools, 
totalling $220,000 Cdn. 

The fact that the film-makers 
could put together such an amb- 
itious project ona limited budget is a 
testimony to the film’s message that 
women can’t be kept down. 

The production of the film madea 
statement in other ways. Of the 48 
people involved in the making of the 
film from every aspect from re- 
search to photo-reproduction to 
music to editing, only 11 were men. 
The only real criticism of the film 


Hard labor, Melanesian women working the fields of an estate, 


is that it tries to pack too much into 
its two hours. The role of women in 
the peace movement and that of the 
aborigines are treated only tangen- 
tially. And by McMurchy’s own ad- 
mission, issues like prostitution, oc- 
cupational hazards and sexual har- 
assment in the work place were _all 
but ignored. She described these 
losses as part of the “painful pro- 
cess” that involved cutting down the 
12 hours of film the women had 
collected into an accessible two hour 
film. 

McMurchy stresses that the end 
result is something everyone, male 
or female and across race and class 
lines, can identify with. But most of 


all, “we wanted to provide young 
women growing up in Australia with 
evidence of their female heritage,” 
giving them role models they would- 
n’t normally find in the classroom. 
“It’s something we never had,” adds 
McMurchy. Thanks to these women 
from Australia, For Love or Money 
is something we can all share now. 

The film will be shown twice more 
during the festival. Once at 8:10 
p.m. Thursday and again at 2:10 
p.m. Saturday, both at La Cité, 
theatre 2. Don’t miss it as the film 
has yet to find a Canadian distrib- 
utor and may not come back here 
for a long time. 


by Janet Couroux 

American Buffalo parlays an end- 
less torrent of obscenities mouthed 
by three seedy characters into a 
brilliant commentary on alienation 
and loneliness. 

The intimate cabaret setting so 
cherished by the Association of 
Producing Artists, the explosive 
dialogue, and the superb acting 
immediately engage the audience’s 
concentration on the trio’s tragi- 
comic exploits in a cramped, sleazy 
junkshop. 

Playwright David Mamet is so 
successful at exposing the vulnerabi- 
lity of these crude crooks that the 
audience almost feels like co-con- 
spirators in their scheme to steal a 
customer’s coin collection. 

As Act I opens, Don Dubrow, the 
philosopher-type who owns the 
shop, is dishing out juicy nuggets of 
wisdom to his flunky, Bobby, a 
none-too-bright innocent: “...it’s go- 
ing to happen to you, it’s not going to 
happen to you. The important thing 
is can you cope with it, and can you 
learn from it.” “...what you got to do 
is keep clear who your friends are, 
and who treated you like that. Or 
else the rest is garbage...” 

“Teach” enters explosively in a 
black paranoid funk and he and 


Dubrow bounce obscenities off of 
each other in the only way that they 
know how to interact. Their mutual 
interdependence is obvious and their 
clusmy, colourful expressiveness is 
alternately funny and sad. The 
scheme unfolds gradually and the 
action builds slowly, perhaps a bit 
too slowly. 

But in Act II the pace quickens as 
frustration mounts and words pum- 
mel like closed fists. “Teach” has the 
most powerful lines: “...we’re just 
savage shitheads in the wilderness... 
sitting around some vicious camp- 
fire...” “There is no right and wrong. 
The world is lies. There is no friend- 
ship.” The tension builds inexorably 
until its violent release. We are 
drained. 

Joe Cazalet, as Dubrow, is on- 
stage at all times. He strikes the right 
balance between a quietly desperate 
man and a feisty fighter and his 
display of tenderness for Bobby is 
moving. 

As the twitchy, hyperkinetic 
“Teach,” Jack Langedyk delivers a 
solid, if slightly over-hysterical, per- 
formance in a very demanding role 
which hardly gives him space for a 
deep breath. Ron Lea as Bobby is 
impressively sensitive as the most 


American Buffalo features I-r, Jack Langedyk, Joe Cazalet and Ron Lea. 


endearingly pathetic of the three 
men. 


An innovative touch by director 
D.D. Kugler is the addition of con- 


Femmes Libres, mais en Quéte... 


par Elie Castiel 

Pour situer les personnages - CE 
CILE (Marthe Keller) 

Arnaud, fils et Cécile, demande a 
sa mere: 

“Tu rencontrerais Papa aujour- 
d’hui, je veux dire tu le connaitrais 
pas et tu le rencontrerais...tu te 
marierais avec lui? 

Elle répond: “Non, je ne pense 
pas, parce que je ne suis plus la 
méme, j'ai changé.” ISABELLE (Ca- 
roline Cellier) 

Isabelle demande a son mari: “Je 
te plais? 

"Qu’est-ce que c’est ca?, répond 
Marc. 

- J'ai décidé d’y aller en pute 

Cane va pas, non? Allez, dépéche 
toi d’enlever tout ¢a 

- Je pensais que ¢a te plaitrait, 
t’aurais impression de sortir une 
autre femme 

ADELINE (Fanny Cottencon) 

Un jeune homme: Je ne sais pas si 
je reste 

Adeline: C’est ton amour propre 
qui te fait des miséres? 

Jeune homme: peut-étre bien 

Adeline: Y a pas de choix. Ou 


bien ton amour-propre ou bien Ade- 
line. Tu choisis. Avec moi, on ne 
peut pas avoir les deux...C’est béte, 
hein! 

En 1982, pour son premier long 


" métrage, Josepha, Christopher 


Frank jetait un regard innovateur 

sur le theme du couple. Avec Fem- 

mes de personne, il poursuit sa 

réflection en misant sur les destinées 
de trois femmes a un moment précis - 
de leur vie. Trois femmes. Seule 

chose en commun: elles travaillent 

dans un cabinet de radiologue a 

Paris. 

Cécile vit seule avec son fils. De 
temps en temps, elle connait une 
bréve aventure avec un homme, 
mais nulle question de tomber amou- 
reuse. 

La deuxiéme, Isabelle, a un mari 
toujours amoureux, mais elle sent 
ennui peser sur la vie de couple. 

La troisiéme, Adeline, plus jeune 
que les autres, essaie d’oublier un 
vieux chagrin d’amour dans la multi- 
plicité des amants de passage. Fem- 
mes libres, indépendantes, mais tou- 
jours en quéte de quelque chose 
qu’elle n’ont pas...mais quoi? 


Coming soon to a Link near you, 
an all encompassing, totally boffo 
feature on Montreal’s women music- 
ians and performers. There’s only 
one hitch... we need to get in touch 
with more of said chanteuses. 

If you have a friend, or a friend of 
a friend who sings anything from 
rock to reggae, hardcore to har- 
mony, tell her to give us a call. We 
want to hear all about it. 

Phone Mary, 879-4581 or Maria 
(someone totally different and not 
merely an alias) at 932-1903. 


Avec une certaine aisance, Chris- 
topher Frank montre les opposi- 
tions qui existent entre ces trois 
femmes, ces différences qui s’entre- 
croisent et, par frdtement, entou- 
rent de plus prés leur vérité. D’au- 
tant plus que le cinéaste fait inter- 
venir un quatriéme personnage de 


femme qui, d'une certaine facon, 


passe par la destinée des trois 
autres: une jeune femme (interprété 
par la destinée des trois autres: une 
jeune femme (interprété par la des- 
tinée des autres: une jeune femme 
(interprété par Elizabeth Etienne) 
pour qui l’amour ¢a s’achéte. 

Quelques années aprés les mou- 
vements féministes, Christopher 
Frank montre une nouvelle vision 
sur les femmes d’aujourd’hui, une 
étude sur leur désarroi vis-a-vis des 
hommes, mais aussi des hommes 
vis a vis de ces femmes. 

Avec Femmes de personne, le 
réalisateur a construit un film qui, 
bien que n’échappant pas aux régles 
de la cinématographie convention- 
nelle, arrive 4 nous séduire, ne se- 
rait-ce que par la mise en scéne vive 
et une interprétation remarquée. 

A laffiche du Cinéma Berri. 


tinuous saxophone background 
music. Michael Pinsonneault’s sax 
highlights the mood with plaintive 
wails and strident shreiks. 


‘his award-winning play is at the 


La Passion se 


par Elie Castiel 

L’amour a mort (réalisé par 
Alain Resnais - France, 1984 -. 
Cinémascope, coul., 90 min.) 

La foi, l’au-dela, et bien entendu 
amour et la mort. Tels sont les 
thémes que |’on retrouve dans 
L’Amour a mort. 

Tout d’abord, |’ascétisme du su- 
jet, la brillante réalisation, la re- 
marquable direction d’acteurs. Sé- 
quence d’ouverture: la nuit, la ca- 
méra se faufille a travers les feuil- 
lages et nous fait découvrir une 
villa, belle, sobrement meublée; 
une atmosphere chaleureuse s’y 
dégage. Tout d’un coup, l’angoisse 
sy installe. Un homme agonise, 
une femme s’affole. L’>homme 
meurt,...du moins le croit-on. 


De la commence une palpitante 
aventure dans les confins de |’a- 
mour et de la passion. Deux cou- 
ples. Le premier (Fanny Ardant et 
André Dussolier), formé de deux 
pasteurs protestants que seule 
Punion du mariage arrive a har-. 
moniser leurs désaccords. Paral- 


lélement, une jeune femme (Sabine © 


Azéma), amoureuse, tourbillone 
autour de Simon (Pierre Arditi) 
qui, d’une syncope et d’une résur- 
rection, vacille entre la vie et la 
mort. Et il meurt, on l’enterre, et 
elle voudra le suivre, par foi pour 
cet amour, pour que cet amour 
puisse survivre. 


lon Resnais 


Sir George Faculty Club until Satur- 
day, October 27. If you have an ear 
for language you will hate yourself if 
you miss this one. 


For more information, call 879-2852. 


Dans L’Amour a mort, Resnais 
habille Sabine Azéma de rouge et 
de noir, les couleurs de la passion 
et de la mort. Dans cette réflexion 
sur l’amour et la passion, le ciné- 
aste d’adonne a décortiquer ces 
sentiments avec une sensibilité ré- 
vélatrice et omniprésente. A une 
séquence, suit un encadrement 
noir (serait-ce l’inconscient, l’au- 
dela?) 

Un dialogue, une émotion, un 
accouplement, le tout encadré 
dans une mise en scéne abstraite, 
cérébrale et viscérale. De la vie ala 
mort jusqu’au retour a la vie pour 
ensuite une mort définitive, un cri 
d’amour et d’espoir. 

Il y a aussi la foi, ce sentiment qui 
meéne les étres au plus profond 
d’eux-méme, parfois pour le meil- 
leur, mais aussi pour le pire. 

De tous les films d’Alain Resnais, 
L’Amour a mort est loeuvre la 
plus novatrice, la plus indépen- 
dante et autonome qui, loin de 
analyse de Mon Oncle d’Améri- 
que et de la fantaisie de La Vie est 
un Roman, pousse a l’abandon des 
sens et de l’imaginaire. Un histoire 
d’amour a faire vibrer nos cordes 
les plus sensibles. 

Présenté dans le cadre du Festi- 
val International du Nouveau Ci- 
néma, L’Amour a mort devrait 
prendre l’affiche, bient6t, A Mont- 
réal. 
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Elections will be held this 
Friday for the positions of 
Production Manager and 
National News Editor. The 
following people have worked 
on at least six issues of the 
Link this year and are there-- 
fore eligible to vote or run: 


Ken Burke 
Brendan Cahill 
Jim Carruthers 
Elie Castiel 
Ron Charles 
Diane Dyson 
Joel Elkin 


ENTRE NOUS 


COIFFURE INC 


Hillel Presents 


lecture topic: 
Changing Reality and Settlement 
Policies in the West Bank 


AT THE LOYOLA CAMPUS CENTER 
= 7141 Sherbrooke W. 


STUDENT SPECIAL 
DISCOUNT 


1982 Direct: West Bank Data Base "pare: Tuespay ocr. 30 . . 
eines-Cna Rilia sigh Pctonon is ge time: 8:00 p.m. Jennifer Feinberg 
40% off regular prices Civil Liberties Party, Tel Aviv Se praey pigs Julien Feldman 
1974-1978™ City Councillor and Deputy Mayor of Jerusalem ‘i: 
O (Mon.-Fri.) ; y = xsl SG. cctkce’ amen Paul Gott 


Mary Hayes 
Karen Herland 

Ron Hiscox 

David Hunt 

Kahlua 

Christopher R.J. Kane 
Mary Lamey 

Ralph Mills 

Magued Morcos 

Lisa Porter 

Rushdi Qatramiz 
Peter Schwenger 

Tu Thanh Ha 

Max Wallace 


Concordia University 
Hillel Students Society 


for advance tickets 845-9171 ~ 


844-3309 
1433 Stanley St. 
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The following may vote if they 
work on Friday’s issue: 
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DIGITAL MINI DRILL typewriters 
MULTIMETER 
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density boards. Its smal! hook contact 
Tilt stand for bench use foPhigh torque. An external power jack 


provides positive connection to the most d 
permits use with a 9 or 12V DC power 
A L L 5] 0 0 KS Comes in six are eas on blue _— ee eee Sere pw yD empath eK tie esd 
green. yellow and white : Z 69613 (4060) included. Also included with the Drill are 


three collets that will accept bits up to 

40085 (923848) 125'°. three popular bits, a grinding 
wheel, collet wrenches and a hinged 
plastic storage box. A drill stand Is 
available separately 


PRECISION z SOLDERING KIT 76093 (12-107) 
KNIFE $2 


®Student Specials 
Wholesale Prices 

® full one-year guarantee 
© Free delivery 

@Luc 288-3795 


OFFER EXPIRES OCTOBER 31. 1984 
LIMIT 3 PER CUSTOMER, WITH COUPON 
OFFER EXPIRES OCTOBER 31. 1984 
LIMIT 3 PER CUSTOMER. WITH COUPON 
OFFER EXPIRES OCTOBER 31. 1984 
LIMIT 3 PER CUSTOMER. WITH COUPON 
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Mtl. Office Equipment 


TH COUPON 


Kit includes: 25 watt SP23 sol- 

dering iron, 3 tips (screwdriver 

4 chisel, cone), soldering aid tool - ee 

and coil 60/40 rosin core sol- = Y ; Cone pent 

cutting on paper, soft and = rien | der. Blister packed on hang-up . ae ae ; 

lightweight materials or pe Nea | card. 110 volts « . 
wood. = |! Sy | 86212 (SP23K) Cross Fire Series 


= 4 OFFER EXPIRES OCTOBER 31. 1984 
86269 (XN-100) 66 IMIT 3 PER CUSTOMER. WITH COUPON An Informal Discussion 


Designed for light-duty 


OFFER EXPIRES OCTOBER 3}. 1984 
OFFER EXPIRES OCTOBER 31. 1984 


G) LIMIT 3 PER CUSTOMER. WITH COUPON 


LIMIT 3 PER CUSTOMER. Wi 


57077 (MAXI) 
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EPROM ERASER FN ee aire ULTRASONIC 


i 14-16 PIN TRANSDUCER 


Low cost EPROM Eraser designed in a plastic Narrow profile permits’ tool to work 
on densely spaced patterns while uni- 

enclosure. The UV element and components are ait Wheaton snaclieciage Wieines an 

installed in the top lid and the EPROMS are pla- curacy as well as excellent feel’ 


‘ Additionally the tool includes a unique 
ced in the bottom half. pin straightener built into the handle 


Erases as many as 8 EPROMS in 15-20 mi- 86077 (INS-1416) 
nutes, 90 day warranty. 


Transmits or receives 40 kHz ultra- 
sonic waves. For remote controls, 
radios, TV's, appliances; also for 
remote switching such as door 
Openers, remote signaling and 
ultrasonic intrusion protecting de- 


Rabbi |. Hausman 
, | Hillel Chaplain 


vices and alarms. Diagrams of 
practical circuits included 

‘4 OFFER EXPIRES OCTOBER 31. 1984 76080 (J4-815) 
> 69603 (QUV-T8/1) = LIMIT 3 PER CUSTOMER. WITH COUPON 


OFFER EXPIRES OCTOBER 31. 1984 
LIMIT 3 PER CUSTOMER. WITH COUPON 

OFFER EXPIRES OCTOBER 31, 1984 
LIMIT 3 PER CUSTOMER. WITH COUPON 


69053 (421-500 ML) 


66 66 gp tp abe 
to. 12 = The Quanging Pole of Were in Acton 
FERRIC CHLORIDE “s Mov. 19 - A Critique of Jeriah Silence: Are Be 
CPUs & PERIPHERALS MEMORIES z= 1.U. = ETCHANT Creare of Usinatan ents 
Stock No. _ Description Price Stock No ae 28 33. Industrial Strength Ree ee et 
41001 Z80-CPU-PS r P2114-20L 2E i sasacal ei ~y he Litre 
41002  Z80A-CPU-PS ope Be features one Eg OI AIS) All Discussions Will Take Place 
P5516-25L Ss iece sprin S65 : NYY 
inl ee A ; P6116-15 2B steel construc- iz B Time: 5OO pm. 
: P6116-15L =o tion. It will =o LIQUID TIN Place: 2070 Mackay Rm.401 
12017 6821 PC ; a & pie ent. S + Tin Plates Copper Circuits ‘ 
12021 6850 PC : (2732A-30 + vices Husk 8 fe Bi . as jane 
6 


12053 8088 DC laege 24 pins 
6 76068 (41-614) 
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9651 FERRIER ST. MAIL ORDER: 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC H4P 1N1 (514) 731-9441 5651 FERRIER ST., MONTREAL, QUEBEC | 
TE Te nae stenoses RAPANY (514) 731-7441 oy 


SATURDAY: 9:00 AM — 5:00 PM TOLL FREE: 1-800-361-5884 : ipsam 


Sports 


Gridders lose heartbreaker 
27-25; eliminated 


by Brendan Cahill 

The football Stingers came up 
with their best effort all season 
Saturday at the Loyola Athletic 
Complex against the scoring 
machine that is the Queen’s 
Golden Gaels. Unfortunately, 
they came up on the short end of 
a close 27-25 score and as a 
result are out of the playoffs. 

How close was it? Consider: 
Concordia dominated the first 
half, leading 12-0 early in the se- 
cond quarter and held Queen’s 
on a very short leash until Gaels 
quarterback Peter Harrison ex- 
ploited a momentary lapse in the 
defensive backfield on a 42 yard 
pass and run play to fullback 
Greg Baun. A clipping penalty 
on Al McLaren’s kickoff return 
gave the Stingers bad field posi- 
tion, and after an unsuccesful 
drive, the team elected to con- 
cede a two-point safety touch in- 
stead of having Queen’s take 
possession deep in their end. In 
a little over a minute, Quuen’s 
had narrowed the margin to 3 
points , 

Consider: after leading 12-9 
at the half, the team played 
careful and controlled football. 
This disciplined approach paid 
off quickly as the Gaels turned 
over the ball in Stinger territory. 
Two plays later Ed Shirley, who 
played the entire game with a 
badly injured ankle that forced 
him to the sidelines more than 
once, climbed a hill at the goal 
line and pushed the score to 
19-9. 

Consider: a_ controversial 
holding penalty to Daniel Malats 
and a subsequent talking penalty 
to the Unknown Stinger dragged 
them back to the Quuen’s 40 
yard line from the 4 with just 
over a minute left and the Gaels 
leading 27-24. 


Dave Cesco trips Gael | 


Statistically the Gaels held the | 


edge slightly in all departments 
including the negative ones like 
team losses and turnovers, but 


they played only 15 minutes of | 
real football compared to Con- ! 


cordia’s 45. “We'll take the 
win, we’re not proud of it but 
we'll take it,” Gaels coach Doug 


Hargreaves smiled. Hargreaves 


wore the expression of someone 
who had just beat a tax audit 
“They (Concordia) played really 
well, it was just boiled down the 
the last error, and they made it.” 


The call was an ironic one, 


painfully ironic, for 
Malats. Up to that point, Malats 


had been kicking a ton. Con U's Ba 
first punt of the game resulted in #@ 


a point as Malats* kick sailed and 
bounced 100 yards into the end- 
_— making a return impossi- 
ble. 

“Joe (impressive 3rd stringer 
Delia) was coming around the 
corner, and I was blocking down 
on the corner linebacker (John 
Thompson) and I'd made the 
block, went for his legs to cut 
him down, and somehow my 
arm was still around his leg, like 
halfway around, so they called 
me for holding, although my 
palms were open and it was clear 
I wasn’t holding on. I'd already 
made the block. 

““And then they said 
somebody said something to the 
referee, they said it was number 
65 (Nick Benjamin), but he was 
already in the huddle. They 
don’t know who it was, but 
they’re sure they heard 
something.” 

Head coach Skip Rochette of- 
fered a different ‘explanation. 
“Maybe it was the age factor I’ve 
been talking about on our team. 
I don’t know who it was, nobody 
does 


Daniel : 


but a veteran player 


in persuit. 


wouldn’t mouth off like that at 
the refs.” 

Malats’ opening kickoff of the 
second half sailed 65 yards and 
took a few bounces into the end- 
zone, point Concordia. Along 
the way Malats added a couple 
of field gpoals, one convert (the 
first was aborted by a bad snap) 
and a couple more singles. 
Malats was averaging 50-plus 
yards per punt, and his deep 
kicks were responsible for put- 
ting Queen’s deep in their zone 
with bad field position. 

But it was his last single that 
bothered him more than 
anything else, even more than 
the holding penalty. With half a 
minute left, the Stingers were 
3rd and 10 from _ outside 
Queen’s 12. With a cross-field 
wind playing havoc with air- 
borne balls all day, the team 
went for what coach Rochette 
called “a calculated risk”, a field 
goal attempt to tie the game at 


Brent Cherkas dives for tipped pass Saturday. 
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Men dull, 
lose 5-1 


by Liz Crompton 
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defeat for the first time since their | 
season opening loss to UQAM, 
dropping a game to the Sherbrooke 
Vert et Or on Saturday. 

Concordia was rudely awakened 
to the fact that they couldn’t win a 
game just because they’d won their 
last four. The Vert et Or were the 
culprits, outscoring the Stingers 1-0 
in the first half and 2-1 in the second. 

The game began slowly enough, 


m and was quite lacklustre until Robert 


tingers ost 7-25. 


27 all. ; 
The ball was snapped, it was 
placed down by Steve Preston 
and Malats kicked with all his 
heart, realizing the importance of 
a tie. the ball went wide, bounc- 
ing into the corner away to the 
left. 

Afterward, a visibly disap- 
pointed Malats commiserated 
over the miss. “I actually aimed. 
for the far post, to allow for the 
wind factor, thinking it would go 
in a little. But the wind died.” 

“It was the first time in eight 
years I missed something like 
that.” 

GRIDBITS: Tireless workhorse 
Ed Shirley wasn’t supposed to 
start, but he did dress and ran for 
a respectable 46 yards and 1 TD. 

Third-string halfback 
Joe Delia had an impressive 
day, 70 yards on 8 carries in- 
cluding a 20 yarder and a 25 
yard run that brought the team 
to the Gaels 4 before disaster 
struck. Starters Tony Di Orio 
and Chuck Jones both didn’t 
start due to injuries. Friday night 
the team travels to Landsdowne 
Park in Ottawa for the last game 
of the season against the winless 
Ottawa GeeGees. Had Ottawa 
beaten Carleton this past 
weekend, the Stingers would still 
be alive. The game will be shown 
on TSN (Total Sports Network). 


sOdIOW panbey, 


Bergeron scored for Sherbrooke at 
the 16 minute mark. Stingers goal- 
tender Erik Iden had wrongly antici- 
pated the play and was out of position 
when Bergeron fired the ball through 
goal area traffic. The Vert et Or 
continued to pressure Concordia, 
forcing them to commit errors. This 
wasn’t an overly difficult feat as the 
Stingers never got their act together, 
making themselves easy targets for 
Sherbrooke to force mistakes. Not 
to say they didn’t have any chances 
to tie the score; they did, but luck 
was not on their side. For instance, 
towards the end of the first half, a 
free kick deep in Vert et Or territory 
was given to Concordia. The ensuing 
shot went through the legs of the 
defenders and their goalie sprawled 
to tip the ball past the far post, 
robbing the Stingers of a first goal. 

The Concordia squad. came out 
fighting in the second, playing vigor- 
ously to keep the action in the 
Sherbrooke end. They came ex- 
tremely close when a two-on-nothing 
break hit the goal post, but Richard 
Enos made it up seconds later when 
he sent a shot sailing over the head 
of the Sherbrooke goaltender. 

The Stingers continued to force 
the high pace, hoping their efforts 
would again result positively. But it 
was Benoit Martin of their opponents 
who broke the tie, outrunning the 
defenders to shoot from far out. 
Iden mishandled the ball and it rolled 
into the empty net behind him. 

This goal, putting Sherbrooke up 
2-1, really took the air out of the 
Stingers. They fell back into their 
shambling play of before, not believ- 
ing that their strong showing at the 
start of the second half would do 
them any good at that point. Pierre 
Dianne dashed any hopes for a 
comeback tie when he scored on a 

Continued on page 20 


Women saw off 0-0 


by Ken Burke 

Despite last-half domination by 
the Concordia Women’s soccer 
Stingers, the McGill Martlets manag- 
ed to hang on for a0-0 draw Saturday 
afternoon at Molson Stadium. 

The game, which began late due 
to traffic hold-ups from the city’s 
peace march, was initially even in 
play with both teams able to sustain 
offensive pressure at different times. 
During the last half though, the 
Stingers’ control of the game was 
almost complete. 


The last ten minutes provided 
much of Concordia’s close scoring 
chances, as it was almost entirely 
played in the McGill half of the field. 
The Stingers’ one-on-one tackling 
ability forced the Martlets’ defence 
to give up the ball on several attempts 
to break out of their end. This 
pressure resulted in several crosses 
just failing to connect with waiting 
Stingers. “We just failed to capitalize 
on our opportunities,” said Stinger 
forward Laura Spiegel. 
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Sports 2 


~Men not “mucking about’ beat U.Q.A.M. Sunday 5-1 


by Liz Crompton’ 

The difference between the Sat- 
urday and Sunday men’s. soccer 
games was, as coach Andy Onorato 
was to say later, like Dr. Jeckyll and 
Mr. Hyde. On Saturday, his team 
screwed up, but the next day they 
put in a superb effort to shut out 
UQAM 5-0, lead by Richard Enos 
with a hat trick. 


STINGERS 5, U.Q.A.M. 0 
SUNDAY 


The encounter got underway half 
an hour late on the mudfield that the 


_. sheavy rain had created. The Stingers 


a 


seemed not to mind the adverse 
conditions as they set forth to 
avenge their loss. They started out 


quickly, dominated the play and had #4 


had quite a few scoring opportun- 
ities before UQAM got even close to 
the Concordia net. 


Enos scored the first of his three 3 


goals early on, as the UQAM goal 


tender was stunned to discover that i 


moving objects slow down in water 
He was obviously not expecting this 


to happen when the ball rolled into a : 


big puddle in front of his net, but 


fortunately Enos was and set up his § 


shot accordingly. 


UQAM never recovered from this 
setback. Moments later, Ron Ruff- 
ner lured the goalie out to the near Stinger and opponent slippin’ and slidin’ in mud. Concordia won 5-0. 


side, then crossed the ball to Enos. 
who kicked it into the undefended 
net for his second goal. 

Concordia continued to apply 
pressure in the early going of the 
second half and were soon reward- 
ed. Jean Pierre Kunz was assisted 
by Reeves Anthony as he sent the 
ball in over the goaltender’s head, 
increasing the scoring gap to three 
goals. Enos put it up to four with his 


third of the game, an almost carbon 
copy of his first. UQAM saw its 
chance to avoid a shutout cruelly 
taken away from them as their goal 
was disallowed because of two off- 
side players. The piece de resistance 
came from Carlos Carvalho, who 
converted an Enos pass into a scor- 
ing header. The game thus ended 
5-0 in favour of a much-better-look- 
ing Stinger contingent. 


Ruggers win 27-0 


by Brendan Cahill 

The Concordia Stingers women’s 
Rugby team opened their season on 
a rainswept and windy Sunday 
morning at the Loyola Athletic 
Complex, defeating a smaller (both 
in numbers and stature) Champlain 
College team 27-0. 

The game started off as a hap- 
hazard affair; Concordia played 13a 
side to Champlain’s 11 (after giving 
two players to Champlain’s original 
9). The Concordia squad didn’t have 
game Jerseys, there was no referee, 
and there was only a combined total 


of 14 players at the official starting 


time of 10:00 a.m. Add one reporter 
who knows nothing about rugby and 
some threatening clouds overhead 
and you think maybe you should 
have stayed in bed... 

But things got ironed out, a 
boyfriend volunteered to ref, the 
sweaters arrived as did a few more 
players, and the game started a half 
hour later. 

The game was dominated by 
Concordia, who had their hands on 
the ball about 70% of the time. The 
scrums drove’ back the Champlain 
props, the backs lateralled fairly 
well, and in no time at all Lisa Dozois 


». seored the first try for Concordia. 


About 8 minutes later Josy Ferraro 
ran it in and it was 8-0 (a try is worth 
4 points, both converts by Laura 
Spiegel were wide). 

The rest of the half ended without 
much of a thrust by either side. 


Early in the second half Cathy 
Mann, captain of the Stinger squad, 
charged her way in for the 3rd try by 
Concordia. This time Spiegel was 
good on the convert and it was 13-0. 
Mann repeated her performance a 
few minutes later, muscling her way 
around the end. The convert was 
good and the score climbed to 18-0. 

It was beginning to look like a 
rout, and it was Spiegel who scored 
a try herself, but couldn’t convert it, 
and with about five minutes left in 
the game Concordia was out in front 
of 22-0. But it didn’t end there. 

A couple of minutes later Mann 
did it again, this time charging 
through the pack and leaving them 
about 30 yards behind for her 3rd 
and hat trick try. Spiegel’s convert 


Continued from page 19 
Sherbrooke penalty shot, awarded 
when Etha Anthony decked one of 
their players deep in his pitch. 

Concordia became frustrated, as 
a combination of bad luck (stymied 
opportunities) and bad calls (which 
upset some players) prevailed in the 
late stages of the encounter, which 
ended 3-1. 

The Sherbrooke assistant coach, 
Sylvain Hamel, was pleased with the 
result. “They played as a unit; there 
was less individual play.” 

“What we tried to do was block 
the center so that the other team 


(Concordia) couldn’t get through. _ 


The Stingers were much less 
enthusiastic about the quality of 


UQAM coach Ernst Santelli, prais- 


ed the Concordia team. “They were 
more engaged in the game, and they 
wer faster. They pressure more, 
whereas we don’t.” He plans to 
work on the discipline and ‘engage- 
ment’ aspects with the players, to 
turn them into contenders — for 
next year. 


The Stinger camp had lost its 


glumness of the previous day. Assist- 


was good and the game ended 27-0. 

After the game the team: was a 
proud one, and the atmosphere was 
positive on the opposite side too. 
Player-coach Leigh Auclair of Cham- 
plain said, “we’re pleased with our 
effort, we’re coming along, we’re 
inexperienced but we'll develop 
well.” 

Cathy Mann and Laura Spiegel 
had more praise for their own 
players. “We played well, and our 
more experienced players came 
through. We’ve got a good mixture, 
about 50% of us have no prior 
experience.” 

The game was an historic occasion 
as well. “This is the very first win for 
a woman’s Rugby team at Concor- 
dia, in fact, the very first women’s 
team,” enthused Jane Paulett. 


their play. “We just didn’t play well. 
It was like we had 500 Ibs. of lead in 
our legs,” muttered Carlos Carvalho. 
“We’ve put our backs up against the 
wall.” With the season drawing to a 
close every game is crucial to the 
Stingers, who want to finish as close 
to the league leaders (McGill) as 
possible. 

Concordia coach Andy Onorato 
was just as disappointed. “Everything 
went wrong from the opening. We 
played badly and didn’t get away 
with it because we were unlucky.” 

“We came out strongly in the 
second for five minutes, then just 
lost it. The second goal deflated us,” 
he sighed. 


ant coach Juan Monje felt the most 
important factor in the win was that 
they “kept the shape of the team 
throughout the game.” 

“Everything went right today that 
went wrong yesterday. They show- 
ed they can do it,” said an appeased 
Onorato. “We had them from begin- 
ning to end today.” 

Richard Enos commented on the 
weekend games, saying that their 
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string of victories had “lulled us into 
a false sense of security. Yesterday’s 
game shocked us into playing better 
today. We were asleep, and the loss 
woke us up.” 

Next week, the Stingers host Mc- 
Gill in their last regular season game, 
Saturday at 1 p.m. 


